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PREFACE. 
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np^HE General Election of 1868 gave the Liberal party a 
majority of no. That of 1874 left them in a minority 
of 49. This unprecedented transfer of political power was the 
result of a disaffection existing in almost every part of the 
United Kingdom, excepting the county of Durham. When 
" Conservative Reaction " was acknowledged supreme over the 
rest of the country, the County Palatine returned to the House 
of Commons, for the first time since 1832, an unbroken band of 
Liberal members. As a memorial of this remarkable triumph, 
these sketches of the Durham Thirteen — which first appeared 
in the only morning daily newspaper in the county — are now 
collected in a form somewhat less ephemeral than that in which 
they were first laid before the public. 

Northern Echo Office, Darlington, 
%th April 1874. 
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THE DURHAM THIRTEEN. 



MR THOMAS RICHARDSON, M.P. FOR THE 
HARTLEPOOLS. 



■R Thomas Richardson, M.P. for The Hartlepools, 
is not only one of the Durham Thirteen, but one 
of the three of the faithful band which succeeded in 
winning seats from the Conservative party. None of 
the Libera! victories in the county were more decided than that 
which at The Hartlepools reversed the verdict of 1868, and, in the 
place of a minority of three, placed Mr Richardson in a majority 
of 91S over his redoubtable antagonist — Mr Ralph Ward-Jack- 
son. The personal history of Mr Richardson is closely identified 
with the growth of the constituency which he now represents in 
Parliament. One of the best of our local men, his life has been 
spent in our midst ; and it is impossible to dissociate him from 
the industries, the enterprise, and the development of the dis- 
trict to which he belongs. A prejudice, and a well-grounded 
prejudice, exists among the more thoughtful of both parties 
against the return of merely local men to the councils of the 
nation. " Retired soap boilers " and their kindred species are 
already present in Parliament to such an extent, that it is 
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seriously doubted by many whether or not the men of governing 
ability and of original ideas — such men, say, as Mr Fitzjames 
Stephen, Professor Fawcett, and Professor Rogers — ^will ever be 
able to win their way into a secure seat in the House of Com- 
mons. But while there exists, and rightly exists, a prejudice 
against the mere local notability, swollen with a sense of his 
own importance in his own parish, but absolutely ignorant of all' 
that goes on beyond its narrow boundaries, there has always 
been, and always will be, a grateful recognition of the services 
rendered to the legislature by the return of the picked men of 
the country by constituencies which alone have had opportuni- 
ties of discovering their abilities. Mr Thomas Richardson is 
one of the latter class, and he will represent The Hartlepools 
with credit within the sacred walls of St Stephen's. 

His worst fault is that which must necessarily be stated first 
in such a sketch as this. He was born on the 6th of June 1821, 
and consequently is nearly fifty-three years old. Had he been 
younger his Parliamentary prospects would have been brighter ; 
but his age, although precluding him from aspiring to an ambi- 
tious Parliamentary career for himself, will be of service to the 
country, inasmuch as it places at the National Council Board a 
mind ripe with the garnered wisdom of half a century. Mr 
Thomas Richardson is the eldest son of the late Mr Thomas 
Richardson, of Castle Eden and Hartlepool, coalowner and iron- 
founder, by Isabel, his wife, daughter of Mr Heslop, of Lanches- 
ter, in the county of Durham. He was educated at a private 
school in Yorkshire. On leaving school he began his life-work 
in assisting his father in the business, or rather businesses, in 
which he was then engaged. It was a great advantage to the 
young man to be associated so closely with the late Thomas 
Richardson. From the father may be traced many of the best 
qualities possessed by the son, upon whom, in many respects, 
the mantle of his father seems to have descended. The late 
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Thomas Richardson — the founder, it may be said, of the Rich- 
ardson family — was the architect of his own fortunes. In early 
life he was in comparatively humble circumstances. He was for 
many years a wood contractor under the Earl of Durham, but 
by his own abilities, industry, and perseverance, he achieved an 
honourable independence and a leading position in the county 
of Durham. Among the many industrial enterprises in which 
he took part, we may mention that he was one of the company 
which opened out the Wingate and Castle Eden Collieries. He 
worked them till his death, when he was succeeded by his son, 
whose connection with them terminated only on the expiry of 
the lease. In 1832, the year in which the dock and harbour 
was begun, the late Thomas Richardson commenced business as 
a timber merchant; and, in 1836, in conjunction with the late 
Mr Joseph Parkin, established himself as a shipbuilder. This 
latter business was subsequently transferred to the late Mr J. 
P. Denton. In 1838 he committed himself to a fresh enterprise, 
and this was the one with which, in its present state of expan- 
sion, his name, in the person of his son, is now associated. He 
b^an, in the year named, as an engine-builder and ironfounder 
at Castle Eden ; but the business was subsequently transferred 
to the works at Middleton, now the property of his son, the 
member for Hartlepool. Thomas Richardson primus, like 
Thomas Richardson secundus, was an ardent Liberal, and his 
Liberalism was of that missionary character which Professor 
Max Miiller tells us is the saving element of creeds. We regret 
that we cannot claim the present M.P. for The Hartlepools as 
one of the too few newspaper men in the new Parliament ; but, 
although he himself is not connected with the Press, his father 
was, at a time when journalists were by no means so highly 
favoured as they are to-day. In the great historic struggle 
which converted England from a congerie of rotten boroughs, in 
which the influence of the aristocracy was omnipotent, into the 
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nucleus of a free democracy, great and strong, the late Mr 
Richardson took a prominent part. On that occasion the voice 
of Durham was heard distinctly amid the storm on the right 
side, and in the first election after the Reform Bill the County 
Palatine claimed the same proud distinction which she now 
possesses, of not returning a single Tory to the House of 
Commons. Mr Richardson was connected with the Durham 
Chronicle as one of the proprietors, and for a time he was the 
sole owner of that paper. During the period of his proprietor- 
ship, Mr Veitch, a powerful writer, was the editor, and the 
Chronicle did not fail then, as now, to speak out with emphasis 
and decision on the right side. As a consequence, it received 
that crowning tribute of a good outspoken newspaper, it was 
bitterly hated by the reactionaries of the day. It advocated 
peace, retrenchment, reform, and struck out boldly against the 
abuses which, through its exertions and those of the Liberal 
party, have long ceased to exist, and whose revival would make 
the Conservatives stand aghast ; of course it was denounced in 
unmeasured terms by the Tories. As an instance of the bitter- 
ness of feeling existing in these old days, it is said that the 
" school marms " of the City of Durham used to warn their 
virgin pupils not on any account to approach the doorway from 
which the obnoxious Chronicle used to be issued to the public — 
for fear, we presume, of catching the infection of Liberalism 1 
These " school marms " are almost extinct, but one of the same 
weak, shrewish, and prejudiced race seems to be installed as 
presiding genius of our Tory contemporary at West Hartlepool, 
where she has manifested the same wild, irrational dislike to the 
present rtember which her prototypes at Durham showed to his 
father's paper. Mr Richardson not only owned the Chronicle^ 
but frequently contributed to its columns during the time of his 
proprietorship. From a father so distinguished for political 
sagacity and business enterprise, Mr Richardson, the M.P. for 
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The Hartlepools, inherited no stinted share of his useful endow- 
ments. Associated with him in business, he sympathised deeply . 
with him in his political exertions, and when, in October 1850, 
his father died, Mr Richardson at once stepped into his place, 
although then only 29 years of age. 

Mr Richardson married, when only 22, Maria, daughter of 
Richard Greenwell, of Sunderland, shipowner and timber mer- 
chant. With the cares of his family, and the sole charge of the 
large and diversified business that was thrown upon his hands, 
it is not to be wondered at if for a time he did not at once 
become as active in the Liberal cause as his father had been, 
although he never failed to give it his earnest support. Before 
his father's death, he had thrown himself heartily into the 
agitation which preceded the repeal of the Corn Laws. He 
was ever a warm supporter of the Ballot, in the days when 
Whigs as well as Tories cursed it, and predicted that the advent 
of revolution would date from the adoption of secret voting. 
The years following his father's death were devoted to the 
development of the industrial establishments with which he 
was connected, a work carried on with such success as to place 
him in the front rank of the industrial potentates in the North. 
Some sixteen years ago, the Earl of Durham made him a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Durham, and at or about 
the same time he was appointed County Magistrate for the 
North Riding by the Earl of Zetland. In both of these im- 
portant offices he has performed the duties incumbent upon 
him in a manner calculated to win the respect and esteem of 
all who witnessed him in his judicial capacity. In some of the 
local bodies of The Hartlepools he has frequently rendered good 
service ; but it was in connection with his large and increasing 
ironworks that he was best known. The Hartlepool Ironworks, 
Middleton, have long been connected with his name. Estab- 
lished by his father in 1832, they have grown with the growth 
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and strengthened with the strength of The Hartlepools, until 
now they have attained a name and a fame throughout the 
civilised world. The manufacture of engines and of all the 
accessories of railways goes on apace. In a sketch of the 
works, published sometime ago in the columns of The Northern 
EchOy it was stated that lOO tons of cast iron railway sleepers 
were turned out daily, while the quantity of pig iron melted 
every twenty-four hours in the works was equal to double that 
amount. The chief feature in the Middleton establishment is 
the marine engine department, in which Messrs T. Richardson 
and Sons have acquired a widespread and well-deserved reputa- 
tion. They have turned out one pair of compound engines a fort- 
night The rapid increase of these works is shown by the fact 
that the weekly wage bill, which was £^QO in i860, ;£^7SO in 
1 864, in 1 87 1 averaged £ 1 500. 1 300 workmen were employed in 
the last-named year, including boys, labourers, &c. West Har- 
tlepool Ironworks, after the collapse of Pile, Spence, & Co., 
Limited, Mr Richardson purchased from the liquidators for the 
sum of £21,677, 3s., and at once set to work to improve and 
extend them. His success may be judged from the fact that, 
whereas the old firm employed 500 hands, and paid away ;f 500 
per week in wages, he is now employing 2500, whose weekly 
wage bill exceeds ;g"2Soo. The rolling mills, which in 1867 
covered only six acres of land, now cover twelve, and the area 
occupied by the new blast furnaces, which have been recently 
blown in, amounts to twenty acres more. The West Hartlepool 
Ironworks can turn out 1000 tons of rails per week, and 250 
tons of iron plates. In 1871 they worked up 60,000 tons of pig 
iron, and used 120,000 tons of coals. By the purchase, a few 
years ago, of the Longhill estate, of 150 acres, they extended 
the area of their operations. There blast furnaces have been 
built, and were blown in towards the close of last year. Both 
of these establishments have fully repaid the labours of Mr 
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Richardson, to whose great ability their success must be mainly 
attributed. Mr Richardson's reputation as a financier has 
spread far beyond the limits of The Hartlepools, and his ser- 
vices as an umpire, in disputes involving sums of great magni- 
tude, have frequently been employed with great satisfaction to 
all concerned. As an employer of labour, and as a local 
magnate, he stood high in the opinions of all in the borough ; 
and when, in 1868, the towns were called upon to send a 
member to Parliament, he was at once selected as the champion 
of the Liberal cause. 

The story of his first candidature is soon told. It was on the 
17th of June 1868, after Mr Jackson had been for some weeks 
announced as the Tory candidate, that a meeting was held in 
the West Hartlepool Athenaeum, at which Mr Thomas Richard- 
son was formally invited to stand as the representative of the 
Liberals of the borough. He did not at once comply with the 
request He fain would have pushed the honour from him, 
suggesting among others who might serve as Liberal candidates, 
Mr W. H. Gladstone, now member for Whitby, and Mr Julian 
Goldsmid, afterwards member for Rochester. The Liberals of 
The Hartlepools, however, wanted a Hartlepools' man to fight 
their battle — ^they would take no excuse ; and on the 22d of 
June Mr Richardson consented, only stipulating that the contest 
must be conducted throughout as one of principles, not of 
persons. In his first speech as a candidate, delivered June 23, 
he declared that, although a Churchman, he was an advocate 
for the abolition of Church-rates, and for national unsectarian 
education. His words, reported in the South Durham Mercury 
of June 24th, were as follows : — 

''As you know, I am a Churchman— a thorough Churchman. I yield to 
no one in my close and sincere attachment to the Church of England. No 
one who knows me will be disposed to question this. (Hear.) Gentlemen, 
I have been a Churchman all my life ; but I abhor anything that tends in 
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any way to inflict an injustice upon others. (Loud cheers.) I have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in saying that this remnant of the old protectionist spirit 
should have been swept away long since. (Renewed cheers.) I sincerely hope 
that the measure now before Parliament, which has in view the abolition of 
the compulsory levy of Church-rates, will effect the removal of this unjust 
impost, and that the House of Lords will see their way clear to give their 
sanction to it, even before the meeting of the Reformed House of Commons. 
(Hear.) The next subject to which I desire to make some reference is that 
of education. Some persons seem almost terrified when such a thing is 
mentioned as secular education, and they ask, * Are we to have /rrelig^ous 
education ? ' (A laugh.) The thing is an absurdity. Education is of itself 
a religion. (Hear.) Gentlemen, I would ask such persons this simple 
question : When boys attend our public day-schools, do they learn those 
sacred truths and principles of action we distinctively describe as ' their 
religion * at those schools ? (Hear.) They undoubtedly have their cate- 
chisms, and the contents of these are got off by rote in most schools. But 
is it not a fact, that the rudiments of their religious education are acquired 
at home, rather than at school ? (Hear.) Those who say not, however, 
display a lamentable ignorance alike of the discipline of the youthful mind 
and of the nature of true religious culture. (Hear.) I am not here, of 
course, to «ay in what way that home education may best be regulated. 
That it may be safely left to home influences, and to the religious instructors 
of the country, in most instances, I sincerely believe ; but on this point I 
have no doubt that the appliances of elementary education, like daily food, 
should be placed within the reach of all.** (Cheers.) 

His address to the electors, dated June 26, was outspoken and 
decided. He avowed himself in favour of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, the Abolition of Church-rates, Vote by 
Ballot, Abolition of University Tests, Unsectarian National 
Education, and the practice of a vigorous retrenchment. After 
th& issue of his address, he addressed great meetings in the 
theatres of the two towns, where he was received with enthu- 
siasm. He displayed considerable ability in enunciating and 
defending the principles of his party, and was cordially accepted 
as the Liberal candidate. The long months went on, enlivened 
by electioneering by no means so devoid of acrimony and per- 
sonalities as was desirable. The working men manifested un 
mistakeably their attachment to the Liberal cause, but the 
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adverse local influences at West Hartlepool told strongly in 
favour of Mr Jackson. The advent of an itinerant No-Popery 
lecturer, Flynn by name, undisguisedly under Tory auspices, 
made matters worse, exciting an angry and violent feeling 
against the Catholics, and intensifying the bitterness of the 
contest. In October the Revision Court sat. Its decisions- 
were the subject of much contention. It was calculated that a 
nett gain of a hundred Liberals was the result of the revision, 
in spite of a decision of the revising barrister, which disfranchised 
150 who would otherwise have had votes. The combat deep- 
ened. Mr Disrae;li's portentously solemn address warned the 
country of its danger, and then, at last, the contest was decided at 
the polls. It resulted in a marvellous victory for the Liberals 
throughout the country ; but at The Hartlepools, although at 
first it was believed that Mr Richardson had a majority of 
seven, a careful re-examination of the votes showed that Mr 
R. W. Jackson was elected by a majority of three. A petition 
was filed against his return, but it was ultimately abandoned, 
and Mr Jackson continued to sit for the duration of the last 
Parliament. 

The sudden appeal of Mr Gladstone in January last took the 
Liberals of The Hartlepools by surprise. To their dismay, Mr 
Richardson declined to stand. Great was the jubilation among 
the Tories, who considered that Mr Jackson's return was secure 
against any other adversary. Mr Richardson, however, was 
induced to reconsider his determination. He placed himself at 
the head of his party, and, as we all know, was triumphantly 
returned by a majority of 918 over the adversary who, in 1868, 
had defeated him by a majority of three. The events of the late 
election are too recent to require recapitulation here. Suffice 
it to say, that Mr Richardson astonished even his warmest friends 
by the fervour and enthusiasm with which he entered the conflict, 

and exhibited at each of his great public appearances a power of 
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expression and rhetorical ability with which he had not hereto- 
fore been credited. His political creed may be summarised as 
follows : — He believes in Mr Gladstone's Finance, and would 
support the abolition of the Income-tax, with a reduction of 
indirect taxation. He is in favour of the extension of the County 
Franchise, and a redistribution of seats. In ecclesiastical matters, 
he will advance the interests of religious equality, but is not 
prepared to vote for the disestablishment of the English Church. 
If Home Rule means the management of their local affairs by 
the Irish, he will vote for it", if it goes further, he will not. He 
is in favour of the Permissive Bill. He would support Mr Bright's 
Female Suffrage Bill, and would repeal the C. D. Acts : is a 
believer in retrenchment; and would support Mr Richard's motion 
about International Arbitration. He would expunge the clauses 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which offend workmen, 
and would, believing all such class legislation unjust and inde- 
fensible, amend the Masters and Servants Act. 

Mr Richardson, endowed by nature with the nervous-sanguine 
temperament of the Saxon race, is now, to all appearance, in 
the ripened prime of manhood. Of a little over the middle 
height in stature, figure neither spare nor in the slightest degree 
tending to obesity, his step and deportment are those of the 
easy, self-possessed man of business. A tendency to baldness 
on the forehead, and silver streaks throughout his much-thinned 
locks, are the only traces a half-century's flight of Time has left 
on his personal appearance — long familiar to all dwellers in 
The Hartlepools, now becoming known, in association with their 
political interests, to the habitues of St Stephen's. 

For some time past Mr Richardson resided at the Fryerage, 
Yarm, which was formerly the seat of Mr Thomas Meynell, 
Chairman of the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company. 
He now lives at Kirklevington, Yarm, on a property which he 
lately bought from Lord Falkland. He has had four sons and 
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two daughters, all of whom are living. Such is a brief sketch 
of the previous career and present position of Mr Thomas 
Richardson, the first Liberal M.P. for the borough of Hartle- 
pools. He has won his seat by a fair fight, by an immense 
majority, and we trust he may keep it for many a year against 
all comers. 
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5/Je HENRY HA VELOCK, BART., M.P. FOR 
SUNDERLAND. 

|IR Henry Havelock is the hero of the Thirteen. 
He had won his way into the temple of fame 
before he had gained a seat in the House of 
Commons. The story of his life is more fascinating 
in its romantic interest than that of any of his brother members. 
He bears a name which is itself a passport to the sympathies 
and admiration of Englishmen. It is not too much to say that 
he has proved himself to be the worthy son of an illustrious sire. 
His father associated the family name with all that is highest, 
holiest, and best in our imperial race, and no higher eulogy can 
be given to the junior M.P. for Sunderland than by saying, he is 
worthy to be called a Havelock. For more than a quarter of a 
century he has borne the great inheritance of that stainless name, 
through all the vicissitudes of a soldier's career, and it is as un- 
tarnished and intact as it was when he received it from the one 
great soldier of the century, who received canonisation at the 
hands of the people, 

" The story of his life, from year to year," is in striking con- 
trast with that of the dozen gentlemen who share with him the 
representation of the county. Their lives have been for the 
most part spent in the pursuits of commerce, or in the prosecu- 
tion of industrial enterprises: his career has been passed in the 
tented field, amid all the striking incidents and military routine 
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which make up the life of a soldier. "The battles, sieges, 
fortunes," that he has passed possess the same interest for us 
which those of Othello did for Desdemona. The public of to- 
day differs little from Brabantio's daughter of Shakespeare's 
Venice in lending an eager ear to those who can tell 

' * Of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hairbreadth 'scapes i' the eminent deadly breach ; " 

by themselves endured ; and such a tale Sir Henry could unfold 
if he would but consent to tell of the " feats of broil and battle " 
in which he has taken a leading part. Sir Henry Havelock, 
however, would shrink from recounting his own adventures ; and 
hence, with no reluctance, but with some sense of our incom- 
petence to do justice to the story, we string together the leading 
incidents in his stirring career. 

Sir Henry Havelock, the junior M.P. for Sunderland, is of 
illustrious descent. We do not allude to the long line of 
ancestry which links the Havelocks of to-day with the Havelocks 
of the old Danish times, but to the distinguished soldier who 
first wrote that name upon one of the proudest pages of Eng- 
land's history. He is the son of Havelock, the great Havelock, 
who in the terrible days of the Mutiny did his duty in such 
fashion that no Englishman hears his name without paying 
reverent homage to his memory. When the present Sir Henry 
was born, his father was a poor lieutenant, then acting as 
adjutant to the King's dep6t at Chinsurah, with no hope of pro- 
motion save on account of his abilities. He had just published 
his first work, " Campaigns in Ava," a history of the first Bur- 
mese war, which, however much it redounded to its author's 
credit, by no means improved his prospects of promotion. His 
mother was Hannah Shepherd, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr Marshman, whom Lieut. Havelock had married at Seram- 
pore, on the 9th of February 1829. In the following year the 
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subject of our present sketch was born, and was named Henry 
Marshman Havelock. A few months afterwards the dep6t at 
Chinsurah was abolished, and Havelock proceeded down the 
Ganges to join his corps at Dinapore. It was when Lieut. 
Havelock, with his wife and infant child, were floating down that 
sacred river, that the present M.P. for Sunderland first receives 
the notice of the historian. It was but a simple matter. The 
baby was teething, and, « after the fashion of babies elsewhere 
than in India, it was ill. It became worse, and its father was 

• 

alarmed. There was no doctor within forty miles, and they had 
no medicine, and no lancet. Baby grew worse, and as it seemed 
in imminent danger of death, its father provided himself with 
what he called, "a very indifferent substitute for a lancet," "and 
I fear with not a very steady hand succeeded in giving relief to 
my first patient." The operation was successful The fever 
subsided, and Harry had escaped the first danger which threat- 
ened his life. The Havelocks reached Dinapore in safety, but 
were soon after sent up the river to Agra This journey was also 
eventful, for a second son was born to them as they were on the 
water, and again the absence of medical aid was felt severely, 
but successfully surmounted. In 1835, he was appointed Adju- 
tant of his raiment, but the next year brought a calamity which 
more than counterbalanced the promotion. Mrs Havelock, with 
her two sons — Harry, then aged six, and the native bom — and 
a baby girl were living in their bungalow, at the hill station of 
Landour. On the night of the 25 th of October, she was roused 
by the crackling of bamboos, and, starting from her bed, saw 
that the bungalow was in flames. As she was bursting through 
the fiery circle, she fell with her infant in her arms into the 
midst of the flames. A faithful native servant lifted her 
and carried her away, but the baby was so severely burnt 
that it soon died, and for days its mother lay at the point of 
death, although, fortunately, she afterwards recovered. Harry 
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and his brother, however, were in the burning bungalow, and 
would most certainly have perished with their sister had not the 
same servant who rescued their mother saved them from the 
flames. Harry, however, was very severely burnt, and two ser- 
vants perished in the fire. After this catastrophe we hear little 
of the boy who had thus narrowly escaped the jaws of death. 
A Mr Mack became his tutor, and instructed him and his brother 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, in accordance with the wishes 
of their father, who declared that his one object in relation to 
Harry was that " he should be taught Greek enough to read the 
New Testament in the original, and be well crammed for Sand- 
hurst." The Affghan Expedition followed, in which Havelock 
took an active and honourable part, lighting up even that dark 
and gloomy chapter of our history by the brilliance of his genius. 
In 1842 Mrs Havelock took the children over to England for the 
completion of. their education, and for the time they disappear 
from the view of the biographer. Their mother rejoined her 
husband in India after he had emerged from the perils of jella- 
labad, and returned from AfTghanistan crowned with the laurels 
of Istaliff. While Harry and his brother were prosecuting their 
studies in England, their father was going through the first Sikh 
war, taking part in all the terrible battles which ended in the 
discomfiture of the Khalsa army. In the next year, in 1846, 
Harry, then a stripling of sixteen, entered the army, bearing 
a commission which he received from the Duke of Wellington. 
For two years he served his apprenticeship to military routine, 
and in 1848 he was gazetted a lieutenant in the 86th Foot In 
that year the second Sikh war broke out, in which his uncle, 
William Havelock, met a glorious death in a heroic charge upon 
the Sikh batteries at the battle of Ramnugger. His father soon 
afterwards found his health so impaired that he left India for 
Europe, and it was during this visit that he made use of the ex- 
pression which, as much as anything else, served to convince the 
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public of the abomination of Purchase. Writing from Bonn on 
the 19th April 1851, concerning the promotion of Major Mans- 
field over his head, he says : — " I was purchased over, I used to 
say, by three sots and two fools ; so that, I presume, I must per- 
suade myself that it is a pleasant variety to be purchased over by 
a man of sense and gentlemanly habits/' In 1852, Havelock, who 
had returned to Serampore, where he rejoined his son, was de- 
lighted to find in the Gazette Harry's nomination to the adjutancy 
of the 1 0th Foot "He may well be glad to get that before 
twenty-two, which I gladly accepted at forty." Immediately on 
his promotion, young Havelock left Serampore, and hastened to 
join Colonel Franks, in the Punjab, of whose regiment, the loth 
Foot, he had thus become adjutant. In a few years his health 
gave way, and the Crimean war then being the one subject of 
military interest, he applied for leave to return to Europe, hoping' 
that with recruited health he might be able to render service at 
Sebastopol. He carried with him a letter of warm praise from 
his colonel, which elicited the grateful thanks of his father, who 
observed, in his reply, that, from what he had seen of his son in 
Simla, he hoped he would make an effective staff officer — a hope 
which was to be abundantly fulfilled. He was, however, too late 
for the Crimean war, and he returned to India in time to take 
part in the Persian war which immediately preceded the Mutiny. 
The Persians had, in violation of treaty faith, occupied Herat, 
the key of India, and in consequence an expedition was de- 
spatched from India to recall the ruler of Persia to his senses. 
By Havelock's advice, the command of the expedition was given 
to Sir James Outram, "the Bayard of the East." Havelock re- 
ceived command of the second division. After capturing the 
camp of the Persians near Bushire, the expedition was directed 
upon Mohumra, a strongly fortified point on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, or the Shat-ool-Arab, as that river is named after its 
junction with the Tigris. The expedition consisted of 4886 men 
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and the Indian navy. The Havelocks, both father and son, were 
with the troops — the father in command, the son acting as a 
lieutenant. In accordance with the plan of operations drawn 
out by the Brigadier-General, the frigates opened the action, on 
the 26th of March, by pouring a storm of projectiles upon the 
Persian fortress. For three hours and a half the fire was inces- 
sant, being kept up until the guns of Mohumra were silenced ; 
and then the steamers, crowded with the troops, moved up the 
river to disembark them for action. Havelock, with the High- 
landers, led the \yay in the Berenice^ followed by the rest of the 
vessels in good order. Harry Havelock was with his regiment 
in the Scindian. The Persians seeing their advance, opened fire 
upon them. Fortunately their aim was inaccurate. Their bullets 
whizzed through the rigging and buried themselves in the hull, 
but took little effect upon the crowded decks. No one was 
touched upon the Bermice^ and upon the Scindian the only man 
killed was Harry Havelock*s head servant. No sooner were they 
landed and all ready to advance, when one of the magazines in 
Mohumra exploded, and in a few moments the Persians were in 
full flight. Mohumra was taken almost without the loss of a man. 
An expedition 300 strong, despatched 100 miles up the Karoon 
ta Ahwaz, was even more successful. The Persians, although 
7000 strong, with artillery and infantry, fled for their lives before 
the victorious British. While thus in the full tide of victory* 
news was received from England that twenty-two days before 
Mohumra was taken, peace had been signed at Paris, and that 
nothing more remained to be done save to return at once to 
India. For his services at Mohumra Harry Havelock received 
a medal. But all memory of Mohumra was speedily to be effaced 
by the tragic events which were about to be witnessed in India. 
For the year of the Persian Expedition was the year 1857— the 
year of the Mutiny ! 

The year of the Mutiny is one which Englishmen will not 
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readily forget. Sudden and as appalling as an earthquake, it 
shook our Empire to its very base. We had reared our dominion 
in India upon Sepoy bayonets ; they suddenly proved faithless, 
and the splendid edifice fell like a pack of cards. Startling as 
was the shock, and terrible as was the catastrophe, the year is 
not one which is merely remembered with dread, or recalled 
with horror, for out of the midst of the dense darkness which 
settled over distracted Hindostan, there arose a galaxy of stars 
whose brilliance caused the murky blackness to be forgotten, 
and which at last dispersed it entirely. Seldom in our history 
has the Anglo-Saxon character shone out so brightly as it did 
in that terrific contest with overwhelming odds, that death- 
grapple in the darkness with our revolted soldiery for the 
Empire of India. The calm self-reliance, the heroic courage, 
the invincible endurance, and the untiring energy of our race, 
never were more splendidly illustrated than in the midst of 
the bloody scenes of the Indian Mutiny. Chief among these 
stars which relieved the darkness of Asia by their brightness was 
the illustrious Havelock, and he, amid a constellation of heroes, 
still shines brightest among the immortal band. Sir Henry 
Havelock, the Member for Sunderland, went through it all, was 
the assistant of his heroic father, from his march from Allahabad 
to his last resting'place at th^ Alumbagh; and wherever the 
story of the father is told, the name of the son must be held in 
admiration and esteem. 

We cannot profess to give even a sketch of the Mutiny, nor 
can we do more than merely indicate the actions in which 
Harry Havelock took a distinguished part. When the Havelocks 
arrived in Bombay, the whole of Upper India was in a flame. 
Delhi was in the hands of the insurgents, and the rebellion was 
spreading. All our European troops in the affected district, 
amid a population of 80,000,000, did not exceed 4500. In the 
whole of India we had only 45,000 white soldiers, while the 
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Sepoys and trained military police numbered 320,000. From 
Meerut to Allahabad, amid a population of 30,000,000, there 
was not remaining a vestige of our authority save a fort at Agra, 
and a closely-beleaguered garrison at Cawnpore. Havelock's 
first thought was to join his commander-in-chief, but to do so in 
safety it was necessary to get to Calcutta. He took passage to 
Galle in order to catch the Calcutta mail. His son accompanied 
him. As they neared the coast of Ceylon, through some unac- 
countable mismanagement, the steamer ran upon a reef of rock. 
Harry Havelock was sleeping on deck at the moment of the 
concussion. Aroused by the blow, he called up his father, and 
the two stood on deck endeavouring to restore discipline. The 
Lascars were ungovernable, the captain confounded ; Havelock 
was cool and collected. For four hours the vessel bumped on 
the rock amid the roaring surf, those on board expecting every 
moment that she would break up, but firing guns and making 
signals to attract the attention of those on shore. Communica- 
tion was at last made between the ship and the land, and all 
were safely rescued. Saved from the imminent danger of a 
violent death, Havelock gathered the passengers and crew to- 
gether, and, with his son by his side, knelt down on the sand 
and offered up to God fervent thanks for their deliverance. 
Proceeding along the coast to Galle, they found a steamer 
waiting for them, and were soon at Calcutta. Three days after 
his arrival, Havelock was selected to command a moveable 
column to be formed at Allahabad, to establish our authority 
there, to relieve Cawnpore and Lucknow, and to clear the dis- 
trict of insurgents. Four days after he received his appointment 
Cawnpore capitulated, and its brave defenders were barbarously 
massacred. He could not save the gallant band, but he was 
destined to avenge their, death. 

Havelock arrived at Allahabad on the 30th of June. He had 
appointed his son as his aide-de-camp. It was not till the 7th 
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of July that he could start on his march up country. His 
little band numbered looo bayonets, i8 horsemen, and 6 
guns drawn by bullocks. The force was small, it is true, but 
that of Leonidas at Thermopylae was smaller still ; and the 
memory of the exploits of both will be cherished by mankind 
long after those of more pretentious hosts are consigned to 
oblivion. 

Starting from Allahabad on the 7th, he followed Major 
Renaud, who had been despatched with 700 foot, 120 horse, 
and 2 guns to the relief of Cawnpore. His first solicitude was 
to succour Renaud before he was overwhelmed by the thousands 
of the rebels. He effected a junction with him early on the 12th, 
and in the afternoon of that day he won the first of his many 
victories over the rebels at Futtehpore. It was an artillery 
duel. Not a man of Havelock's force was hurt save by sun- 
stroke, but the enemy was completely defeated. It was the first 
check on their hitherto unbroken career of victory. The share 
taken by the subject of this sketch in the battle at Futtehpore 
may be gathered from the following extracts. In the despatch 
announcing his victory Havelock wrote, " My orders were con- 
veyed in the field boldly, actively, and intelligently by my 
aide-de-camp Lieut. Havelock, loth Foot ; " and in a letter 
written the same date to his wife he says, " Harry was in the 
thickest of the fight, but, God be praised, escaped unhurt." 
The original draft of the despatch announcing the success at 
Futtehpore, contained the further tribute to his son's abilities : — 
** I shall incur risk of imputed partiality when I further record that 
the boldness and activity and quick perception of Lieutenant 
Havelock, loth Foot, my son, and A.D.C., on this his first 
action on shore, inspired me with the hope that he will do his 
country good service long after I am in my grave." In the re- 
vised despatch this disappears, fear of paternal partiality having 
induced him to erase it ; nevertheless, it remains to us, an honour- 
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able tribute to the valour of the son by his illustrious father. Three 
days after this they were again engaged. In the morning of the 
15th they beat the enemy out of the village of Aong, and in 
the afternoon of the same day fought and won the battle of 
Pandoo Nuddee, thereby securing the bridge over which the road 
passed to Cawnpore. They slept on the field. Next day they 
started early, anxious, if possible, to save the women and 
children, who, they believed, were still alive in the town. For 
sixteen miles they marched in the glare of a tropical sun, and 
then halted to prepare for battle. The Nana had carefully 
chosen a strong position in front with 5000 men and 8 
guns. Havelock turned their left flank, and threw himself 
upon their front. They gave way and took up another position. 
Again they were forced back by the valour of the gallant band, 
which, although fatigued by a long march under an Indian sun, 
yet fought with unimpaired vigour and energy. And then they 
rallied for the third and last time. The Nana rode along his 
ranks encouraging his troops to make a final effort He was 
received with bugle blare, the roll of drums, and the shouts of 
his soldiery. A 24-pounder was discharging round shot into 
our thin and wearied line. Our guns were a mile to the rear. 
Altogether we had but 800 men against 4000 Sepoys with 
cavalry and cannon. Havelock's horse fell mortally wounded. 
The troops lay down. The enemy prepared to advance. At 
this moment the word of command was given — "Forward." 
Leaping to their feet, the 64th — the leading regiment — charged 
upon the foe. At this critical juncture, obedient to the prompt- 
ings of an overpowering instinct, young Havelock rode to the 
front of the centre of the charging regiments, and took up his 
position opposite to the muzzle of the 24-pounder, It was 
blazing away at the advancing force. The round shot whistled 
past him as he steadily led the men upon the enemy's position. 
As they approached, the Nana's artillerymen left the round shot 
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and betook themselves to grape, which hurtled in deadly showers 
through the brave band, which, still headed by the gallant lieu- 
tenant, steered steadily upon the gun's muzzle. Then it was, with 
one triumphant cheer, they rushed upon the cannon and made 
it their own. A few hurried volleys of musketry crackled along 
the line ; and then — the Sepoys broke and fled. Cawnpore was 
won. The Nana's troops were utterly defeated, and the con- 
querors encamped upon the hardly-contested field. It was for 
bis bravery in this action that the present M.P. for Sunderland 
received the Victoria Cross. Writing to his mother immediately 
after the fight, General Havelock remarked, " I never saw so 
brave a youth as the boy, Harry ; he placed himself opposite the 
muzzle of a gun, that was scattering death into the ranks of the 
64th Queen's, and led on the regiment under a shower of grape 
to capture. This finished the fight. The grape was deadly, but 
he calm, as if telling George stories about India." In that 
desperate charge upon the 24-pounder, when the 64th left one- 
tenth of its numbers on the field, the young lieutenant, strange 
to say, escaped without a scratch. 

The battle had been won, but victory came too late to save 
the women and children from massacre. When they entered 
Cawnpore, they found the corpses of those they came to save. 
The murderers had fled. Scant time was there to do more than 
vow vengeance upon the miscreant band, for at Lucknow a 
similar fate was impending over another band of English ladies 
and their families. Leaving Col. Neill with 300 men at Cawnpore, 
Havelock crossed the Ganges and advanced into Oude. He 
found the enemy prepared to dispute every mile of the road. 
Leaving Mungulwar on the 29th of July, he fought and won the 
battle of Onao in the morning, capturing 15 guns, and in the 
afternoon, after a six miles' march, fought and won the first battle 
of Busseerutgunge. In both of these victorious actions Lieut. 
Havelock acted as Deputy Adjutant General. The losses 
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sustained in these two days' fighting were so severe, that, with 
his diminished band, Havelock saw that it would be impossible 
to carve his way into Lucknow. He fell back upon Mungulwar. 
Reinforced by 257 men, he made a second attempt on the 5th 
of August to advance up country. On that day was fought the 
second battle of Busseerutgunge, in which young Havelock acted 
as aide-de-camp. Owing to the lack of cavalry, this, like previous 
actions which terminated in the defeat of the enemy, was 
incomplete. The rebels carried off their guns, and fell back upon 
a stronger position. After conferring with Colonel Tytler, Cap- 
tain Crommelin, and his son — "the only three staff officers in 
my force whom I ever consult confidentially, and in whom I 
entirely confide" — he determined to fall back upon Mungulwar. 
His ranks, ravaged by cholera and decimated by battle, were too 
weak to force their way to Lucknow. This step, taken under a 
strong sense of duty, cost him bitter disappointment; but to 
proceed would have been fatal, not only to his own force, but to 
British authority in Oude. In the midst of this sore discourage- 
ment the behaviour of his troops, and especially of his son, filled 
him with joy. Writing to Mrs Havelock, the veteran says : — 
** Harry is safe and well. He is my deputy assistant adjutant 
general, and my right hand. His talents, courage, activity, and 
energy exceed everything that I ever witnessed at his age," High 
praise this from so strict a disciplinarian, who had spent his life 
in the army of India. 

The enemy threatened Cawnpore, and Havelock was compelled 
to cross the Ganges to support Colonel Neill. He fought the 
third battle of Busseerutgunge, capturing two guns, and then 
crossing the river, took up his position at Cawnpore. The 
cholera, and the enemy between them, put 335 of the 1415, who 
composed his little army, hors de combat. With that small force 
he fell upon the rebels at Bithoor, and drove them by the 
bayonet from the strongest position they had hitherto occupied. 
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The little band had now fought and won nine battles, against 
heavy odds, in five weeks, without experiencing a single defeat. 
The Havelocks — father and son — went through the whole of it, 
the son "the right hand" of his father; the father — but we need 
not speak of him ! 

On the Sth of August, Sir James Outram was gazetted to the 
command of the Dinapore and Cawnpore Divisions, but he 
honourably left to Havelock the sole command of the troops he 
had often led to victory. These troops, alas! were now only 685 
strong, out of 1700, whom he had led into battle. He was com- 
pelled to consider the necessity of falling back upon Allahabad. 
Fortunately, however, this step was not needed. Outram arrived 
with reinforcements, and on the 20th of September, the Ganges 
having been crossed, the little force of 2500 men started for the 
third time to the relief of the beleaguered Lucknow. A successful 
fight at Mungulwar was followed by the equally successful action 
at the Alumbagh, and the relieving force halted at the gates of 
Lucknow. The Residency was surrounded by the city, every 
street of which was filled with mutineers. The enterprise was a 
bold and desperate one, but it was determined to carve their way 
into the Residency over the Charbagh bridge, which was com- 
manded by six guns, and through streets lined with hostile 
soldiery. The 25th of September was fixed for the advance. 
Two guns were brought up to fire upon the six, which swept the 
bridge, but they could not silence them. Almost every artillery- 
man was killed or wounded. At last, the word was given to 
charge. Lieut. Arnold, followed by Col. Tytler and Lieut. Have- 
lock, both of whom were mounted, dashed at the head of about 
a dozen men full at the battery of the enemy. Believing that 
they were assaulted by the regiment, the rebel gunners discharged 
from all their guns a shower of grape, which mowed down almost 
every man on the bridge. Lieut. Arnold fell ; Col. Tytler's 
horse was shot ; the bridge was almost cleared ; but, by strange 
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good fortune, Lieut. Havelock was untouched by a single bullet 
of all the storm which hurtled around him. Waving his sword 
over his head, he called upon the regiment to charge. Nobly 
answering to his call, the Fusiliers rushed forward with a cheer, 
bayonetted the gunners, and captured the guns. The bridge of 
the Charbagh was won. This, the crowning exploit of young 
Havelock, won for him the warmest praise from all who witnessed 
it Sir James Outram insisted on his being recommended for 
the Victoria Cross. He wrote: — "Throughout the tremendous 
fire of guns and musketry which the enemy directed across the 
Charbagh bridge, Lieutenant Havelock, of the Madras Fusiliers, 
stormed the bridge, took the guns, and cleared the streets 
sufficiently to allow the troops of the rear closing up. I cannot 
conceive a more daring act than thus forcing the bridge ; and 
the officers who led the Fusiliers on that occasion, in my opinion, 
most richly deserve promotion. But, hazardous as was their posi- 
tion, they, being on foot and therefore not readily distinguished 
from their men, risked little compared with Lieut. Havelock, 
the only officer on horseback, who cheered the men on at their 
head, and became the target of the enemy's musketry." The 
Victoria Cross had been already won, but Outram openly 
expressed his regret that "the brilliant action which I had 
brought to notice, had not secured him the additional clasp or 
bar." General Havelock, writing later, says, " Outram told me 
that Harry's conduct in leading the men across the canal was 
as gallant as anything at the bridge of Lodi." 

So far Harry Havelock had escaped without a wound. He 
was not destined to be always so fortunate. As he was guarding 
the convoy over the bridge he had so gallantly won, he received 
a musket ball in his left elbow joint, which brought him insen- 
sible to the earth. He was placed in a doolie, and carried on to 
the Motee Muhal, where he remained all night. In the morning 

his cousin, Bensley Thornhill, went from the Residency to bring 

D 
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him in. He reached the Motee Muhal in safety, but as he was 
bringing the long string of wounded to the Residency, he missed 
his way, and entered a square, in which they fell into the hands 
of the foe. The doolie bearers fled, all save those who carried 
young Havelock and a private of the 78th. The rest of the 
wounded were massacred. Havelock and his companion were 
saved by the gallantry of a private, Henry Ward, who compelled 
the bearers to carry the stretcher, and so at last the son was 
borne to his father at the Residency. Thomhill was killed, but 
Harry was destined to survive to rise high in his profession, and 
in the course of time to be triumphantly returned as M.P. for 
Sunderland. 

Harry Havelock was carried into the Residency at Lucknow 
on a stretcher borne by four Highlanders, with a musket ball in 
his left elbow. It was his first wound, but fortunately it was 
not dangerous. Together with Colonel Tytler he was taken 
into the house of Mr Martin Gubbins, who tended him with a 
watchful tenderness that could not be surpassed. The relieving 
force which had entered the Residency was besieged in its turn* 
but the mutineers were kept at bay until the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell, on the 17th of November. With characteristic caution. 
Sir Colin refused to sanction an attack upon the palace, and 
withdrew the garrison from the long-beleaguered Residency. 
The wounded were removed on the 19th. As Lieut Havelock 
bade his father adieu, he found that veteran alone in his chamber 
reading Macaulay's " History of England." Next day General 
Havelock fell ill. On the 21st he was worse, and was removed 
to the Dil-koosha. The next day he was convinced that the 
hand of death was upon him. On the 23rd this was evident to 
all. In the tent with the dying hero was his son, his " right 
hand " in the hour of danger, a ministering angel in the time of 
weakness and death. Says Mr Gubbins, who witnessed that last 
triumph of the ever-victorious General, " I found young Have- 
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lock seated on the further side of the tent, upon the ground by 
his dying father. His wounded arm still hung in a sling, but 
with his other he supplied all his father's wants. They told me 
that the General would allow no one to render him any assist- 
ance but his son." The end was near. Havelock knew that 
his hour had come. It was for him no unwished-for change. 
Several times he exclaimed, " I die happy and contented." At 
one time, feeling borne up with a high and holy rapture, he 
called his son to him and said, " See how a Christian can die ! " 
His son was near him in the darkened tent, but nearer than any 
mortal could be was the gracious One of whom the Psalmist 
spoke, when centuries ago he declared, "Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me." 
The struggle was protracted but a little longer. He told Sir 
James Outram, who came to take a last farewell, " I have for 
forty years so ruled my life that when death came I might face 
it without fear." The night fell Before another sunset the 
great General was no more. They buried him near the Alum- 
bagh, and a nation wept over his bier. 

In war brief space is given to mourning for the dead. Almost 
immediately after his father's death Lieutenant Havelock was 
recalled to the active duties of the field. He had been wounded 
a second time when the forces of Sir Colin Campbell came to 
the relief of the garrison qi the Residency ; but, fortunately, 
like the first, the second wound was not a serious one. He was 
employed as Deputy Assistant Adjutant General with the 
Jounpore field force, being present at the action of Nusrutpore, 
among others which were fought between the relief and the 
capture of Lucknow. When that famous city fell he was present 
with the fourth division, assisting in the capture of the Kaiser- 
bagh, which compelled the immediate retreat of the enemy. To 
his chagrin and regret, the rebels, 80,000 strong, poured out of 
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Lucknow almost unmolested by the splendid army of Sir Colin 
Campbell, which, although effective, was by no means so smart 
as the exigencies of the time demanded. These rebels had 
afterwards to be hunted down in detachments, a task which, as 
they marched thirty-five miles per dieniy against twenty-five 
covered by the English, was an operation which occupied much 
time as well as cost much money. Harry Havelock's hands 
were full As Deputy Assistant General he acted with Lugard's 
column in the relief of Azinghur, and in most of the actions in 
which it was engaged. Appointed as Deputy Assistant General 
in the district Ghuzeepore, he discharged his various duties with 
signal bravery and success. He was placed in command of a 
detached body of riflemen and cavalry, told off for hunting 
down the rebels, when the conviction was forced upon him that 
mounted riflemen would have suppressed all armed opposition 
months before the Mutiny was actually trampled out. He was 
in command of a detachment of Hodson's Horse in Oude, and 
had the chagrin of sharing in the miserable failure of our attempt 
to catch thie Nana and his forces at the passage of the Raptee, 
on December 31, 1858. The necessity of waiting for the infan- 
try, and the utter incapacity of our cavalry to skirmish through 
a belt of forest, robbed us of our prize, and the infamous rebel 
crossed the Raptee in safety. The " dramatic wind-up " to the 
chase is thus described by Sir Henry himself: — ^** As we reached 
the bank of the river — not a hundred yards across— on the 
other side rose, hard and dark like a granite wall, the dense 
forest of the Terai, coming right down to the northern shore of 
the Raptee. As the last of the rebel mob clambered up the 
opposite bank before us, instantaneously, like the lifting of a 
drop scene, with a simultaneous flash and roar, five or six guns 
opened, as it were, in our faces. Fortunately they fired high ; 
the first two rounds of grape flew wildly hurtling overhead; 
before the next we were trotting quietly to the rear out of fire." 
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Until the conclusion of the campaign, Sir Henry commanded 
the first regiment of Hodson's Horse. 

When the Mutiny was over, and men had time to look about 
them, young Havelock found himself in receipt of an annuity 
of ;fi^iooo with which to support the baronetcy which had been 
granted to his father two days after his death, and which had 
been conferred upon him — without the appendage " of Luck- 
now." When the news of his father's decease had reached 
Europe, the annuity, together with another of equal amount 
to Lady Havelock, had been proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and 
unanimously^ sanctioned by Parliament It was a tardy and 
trivial acknowledgment of inestimable services rendered to the 
country. 

The -rest of Sir Henry's career is comparatively uneventful. 
Beside the terrible excitement of the Mutiny, ordinary wars 
seem tame. Promotion came more quickly to him than to his 
father. He was appointed Brevet-Major of the i8th Royal Irish, 
and in 1861 was promoted to the post of Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant General at Aldershot. At this time he speaks — in a 
letter to Mr Robert Henry Allan, of Blackwell Hall, Darling- 
ton — of the satisfaction with which he contemplated "a five 
years* lease of England, after my quite sufficient taste of India." 
The lease was not destined to run out In two years' time he 
was, at his own request, despatched to New Zealand to assist in 
suppressing the Maori rebellion. In that unfortunate war, so 
melancholy in its outbreak and in its episodes. Sir Henry 
Havelock took his share. He commanded the troops at Waiaru 
in 1864, but he does not seem to have had an opportunity of 
exhibiting the fearlessness and skill which he so frequently 
evinced in the hard- fought battles of the Mutiny. In 1865 he 
returned home with the New Zealand war medal, and on the 
loth of May in that year he was married at St George's, 
Hanover Square, London, to Lady Alice Moreton, daughter of 
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the second Earl of Ducie. This marriage had been postponed 
for two years, owing to the Maori war. In 1866 he was made 
a Companion of the Bath, so that when Sunderland added M.P. 
to his name, his full title was as follows: — "Col. Sir Henry 
Marshman Havelock, Bart. V.C., C.B., M.P." 

After serving for some time in Canada on a staff appointment, 
he, on the 17th of June 1868, received a Colonelcy, and in 1870 
was appointed Assistant Adjutant General at the Irish Head- 
quarter Staff, Dublin Castle. 

Before quitting this rapid resutfU of his military career, we 
may mention that in 1867 he published a work upon the " Three 
Main Military Questions of the Day," in which he advocated, 
three years before the Franco-German war, and four years before 
Mr Cardweirs Reform Bill, the formation of an efficient reserve 
by passing men, after a short service in the line, into the reserve 
forces. This, which is the first question treated, is followed by 
a paper on " the more economic military tenure of India." The 
book is well written, and to military readers both interesting and 
instructive. 

We must now deal, with necessary brevity, upon the opening 
of his political career. The lamented decease of Mr Winterbo- 
tham created a vacancy for Stroud, which Sir Henry Havelock 
aspired to represent. It seemed a safe seat The Liberals had 
held it for forty years against all comers, defeating the Tories 
by immense majorities. Sir Henry was opposed by Mr 
Dorington, and defeated. His defeat precipitated the now 
famous dissolution. The causes of his« defeat are said to have 
been the careful management of the Tories, and the ingenuity 
with which they twisted the advice given by Sir Henry to a 
speaker, " not to mind these jackasses " who were interrupting 
him, into a slur upon the intelligence of the working classes in 
general. Whatever the causes were, Stroud elected Mr Doring- 
ton, and that gentleman became an M.P. for the short space of 
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four weeks. His success brought on the dissolution, and the 
dissolution cost him his seat. 

Sir Henry Havelock, though defeated at Stroud, had gained 
a footing in the political world, more important than that occu- 
pied by his successful rival. When Parliament was dissolved, 
the illness of Mr Candlish left the Liberals of Sunderland 
without a second candidate. Many names were mentioned— 
among others that of Sir Henry. It was received with enthusi- 
asm, tempered only by the fear that he might not prove 
sufficiently " advanced " for the electors of the Wearside capital. 
No sooner had he made his^appearance in the borough, than 
every prejudice and misgiving faded away before the magic 
influence of his personal presence. " His name," writes to us 
one of the most able of the Liberals who assisted in his return, 
"was a word to conjure with. He came, he spoke, he con- 
quered." When it became known that the Havelock who was 
soliciting their suffrages was as able a politician as he was 
illustrious as a soldier — ^when they found him a thorough-going 
Liberal and Nonconformist, a speaker as witty as he was 
eloquent — his progress through the borough became a triumphal 
march. Poor Mr Baily, the Conservative candidate, cowered in 
confusion and dismay. The tide of popular enthusiasm was 
irresistible, and the result of the poll showed that Sir Henry 
had been returned by a majority of 2139 over his Conservative 
opponent, and was elected, together with Mr E. T. Gourley, to 
represent Sunderland in the new House of Commons. The 
election was in the highest degree creditable to the borough. 
Without any fanfaronade, the Liberal leaders set to work, and 
by the aid of those interested in the success of Sir Henry and 
in the triumph of the Liberal cause, relieved the new member 
of every farthing of his election expenses. 

Sir Henry Havelock is a man who gives to bystanders the 
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impression of power and energy. His short, quick glance — his 
prompt, energetic movements — his erect and vigorous frame, all 
speak of the decision that is born of responsible command. 
This air of authority is, however, so veiled by a genial humour 
and a high-bred courtesy, that it elicits admiration without 
exciting unpleasantness. On the platform he is ready-witted 
and eloquent, as many of the rude Tories who interrupted him 
had to admit, when by retort after retort he turned the laugh 
against his would-be tormentors and covered them with ridicule. 
A sincere and conscientious man, he carries the Havelock spirit, 
which shone so brightly in the troubled days of the Mutiny, into 
the stormy arena of politics. High spirited and earnest, with a 
strong grasp upon the principles in which he believes, he elicited 
from friend and foe alike warm tributes to his sincerity and 
manliness. 

He advocates Household Suffrage for Counties, Financial 
Reform, the Abolition of the Income-tax, a Free Breakfast 
Table, a Reform of the Land Laws, the Reform of the Church, 
if necessary by disestablishment, the Repeal of the C. D. Acts, 
the Repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Acts, the Repeal 
of the 25th Clause, and a settlement of the licensing system on 
the basis of leaving it to the people themselves to decide, by 
elected boards or otherwise, in what way they choose. 

Sir Henry Havelock has two children. One, Ethel, born in 
1867, and the other, Henry Spencer Moreton, born in 1872. 
His present address is 70 Chester Square, London, S.W. 

In concluding this rapid and imperfect sketch of the career 
of the illustrious soldier who now represents Sunderland in 
Parliament, we wish to express our indebtedness to Mr 
Robert Henry Allan, of Blackwell Hall, for his valuable 
assistance in supplying the materials. Sir Henry Havelock 
was Mr Allan's guest for a few days after the contest at 
Sunderland. We believe we are justified in saying that the 
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interest he takes in his distinguished kinsman is only second, if 
indeed it be second, to that he has long entertained for the 
honoured hero whose name will ever be identified with one of 
the most glorious episodes in the history of our Empire. 
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MX JOSEPH DODDS, M.P. FOR STOCKTON-ON- 
TEES. 



IHE Joseph Dodds transport has just left Cape Coast 
Castle for England," was an item lately appearing 
in the news from the seat of war. " She is taking 
part of the railway which was sent out, and for 
which no use can be found." The Joseph Dodds was one of 
the many commercial ventures in which the member for 
Stockton was interested, and the rails in her hold were manu- 
factured by one of the firms of which he is a director. This 
is but one instance, among many, of the way in which, in the 
most unexpected places, the public is reminded of the extent 
and the importance of the business engagements of Mr Joseph 
Dodds, the sitting Liberal member for the borough of Stockton- 
on-Tees. Merely to enumerate them would give but a small 
idea of the multiplicity of business which Mr Dodds has on 
hand. The irons which he has in the fire are almost innumer- 
able ; yet, so great is his enei^ and so weariless his industry, 
that if they were suddenly multiplied by four, we have not the 
slightest doubt that the M.P. for Stockton would valorously 
undertake their close personal supervision and management. 
Mr Dodds is member for the borough to begin with. He has 
one of the best I^al practices in the North of England. These 
engagements would be sufficient, and more than suffident, for 
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most men. They are mere trifles for Mr Dodds. The catalogue 
of the offices which he holds is enough to appal any one with 
imagination vivid enough to realise the duties involved in each. 
He is Chief Clerk of the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, 
Honorary Secretary to the Tees Salmon Fishery Commissioners, 
and Alderman of the borough. He is a member of the firm 
of Stevenson, Jacques, and Co., of Acklam Ironworks; Vice- 
chairman of the Darlington Iron Company, and Chairman of 
the North Yorkshire Ironworks. He founded the Tees Bridge 
Works, of which proprietary he is also the Chairman. He is a 
large shareholder in the Bowesfield Ironworks, and sole proprietor 
of the Stockton Forge Works. He is a director of the Cleveland 
Extension Mineral Railway Company. Together with a few 
others, he works the Boosbeck Ironstone Mines, and is now 
contemplating the opening of new mines at Gerrick and Moors- 
holme. He is one of the half dozen lessees of the Bearpark 
Coal Royalty, which extends over 2000 acres near the city of 
Durham. He has shares in the Mainsforth and in the Hutton 
Henry Coal Companies. Add to these engagements the fact 
that he is a member of almost every local society or association, 
that he is a leading spirit of the Iron and Steel Institute, that 
he is perpetually projecting new schemes and enterprises in 
South Durham and Cleveland, and that he has a hand in every 
local movement ; and some faint idea may be obtained of the 
engagements, public and private, which make incessant demands 
upon the honourable gentleman's time. The sum of them is 
appalling. Steel rails wear out, diamond drills won't last for 
ever; and, without indulging in lugubrious vaticinations, we 
may be permitted to doubt whether even Mr Dodds will be able 
to prove himself so superior to the frailty of ordinary humanity 
as to stand the enormous strain involved in such a list of 
engagements, without sooner or later paying the penalty for 
excessive and preternatural exertion. Mr Dodds is ably aided, 
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but the amount of work which he goes through himself would 
break down weaker men. Nevertheless, he goes through it with- 
out flinching, without even seeming to care about the burden 
which he bears. One of the most frequently quoted sayings of 
Sir Boyle Roche would need emendation if used to-day. Said 
that inimitable perpetrator of Irish bulls, "A man cannot be in 
two places at the same time — unless he were a bird." Stockton 
people would say, "unless he were Mr Dodds." "Dodds's 
Express," which enables the borough member to attend in his 
place in the House of Commons, and at the same time transact 
his ordinary business at Stockton, almost enables him to rival 
the ubiquity of Sir Boyle Roche's famous bird. Some future 
statistician will doubtless compute the number of miles rattled 
over by Mr Dodds in the course of his Parliamentary career. 
Already he has travelled enough to have gone several times 
round the world ; and by the time he retires, with a baronetcy 
or a peerage, he will no doubt be one of the most travelled 
personages under the sun. 

This Steam-Engine of the North is now in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. He is a local man, born and bred in the Southern 
Division of the County of Durham. The unimpaired vigour of 
his constitution may be traced to the fact, that he was born in a 
purer atmosphere than that in which he has o'ercanopied Stock- 
ton. His father was a farmer, and although he is now approach- 
ing his ninetieth year, is still a hearty, hale, and active old man. 
Born near Winston, educated at Gainford, apprenticed at Dar- 
lington, and employed at Barnard Castle, it was not till 1841 that 
he removed to the town with which he is now so inseparably 
connected, that it has been observed that '' Dodds could better 
do without his Stockton, than Stockton could do without its 
Dodds." It was not till ten years afterwards, in 185 1, that Mr 
Dodds, then in his 32nd year, commenced business on his own 
account as a solicitor. From that moment his advance has been 
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steady and uninterrupted. The first public position which he 
occupied was the modest one of Committee-man of the 
Mechanics' Institute, but in 1852 he was returned to the Town 
Council, with which event, when he was 33 years of age, his 
public career may be said to have commenced. He had then 
been married for five years. His wife — Ann, daughter of Mr 
W. Smith — ^was a native of his adopted town. 

In 1857 he was elected Mayor of Stockton, and in the year of 
his Mayoralty he had the pleasure of opening the new turnpike 
road between Stockton and Middlesbrough, which owed its 
existence mainly to his exertions. In 1858, he was elected Chief 
Clerk to the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, and at once 
plunged into that Parliamentary business, which, since then, has 
been his special element. The Commissioners had a Bill before 
Parliament in that year, and Mr Dodds, in his new capacity, had 
to get that Bill through the Legislature. His exertions were 
crowned with success, and the Act of 1858 secured to the 
Commissioners half the value of the land they reclaimed from 
the foreshore of Tees, the other half being shared between the 
Crown and the frontager. By virtue of this arrangement, the 
Commissioners will net a sum of about £7^,000 as their share of 
the value of the reclaimed land. Since his appointment as Chief 
Clerk he has been the presiding genius of the Tees, taking an 
active part in all that concerns its prosperity, and fighting in 
the forefront of the battle, either when a danger has to be averted^ 
or when a reform has to be secured. The Tees Conservancy 
Commissioners have done good service to the industries and 
commerce of Tees-side, by rescuing the river from sinking into 
a third-rate water course — navigable only by the Yankee gun- 
boats, which can cross the prairies provided there is but a heavy 
dew — and converting it into one of the most important commer- 
cial highways in the kingdom. They have spent a quarter of a 
million sterling; they are about to spend ;^ 100,000 more. But 
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these sums are trivial beside the fact that in ten years the value 
of the exports from the sister ports of Stockton and Middles- 
brough has increased from ;f 400,000 to ;f 2,660,000 per annum. 
Nothing is done with the Tees without Mr Dodds. When 
anything is proposed to be done with his sacred river, if he does 
not bless it, its miscarriage may be predicted as the certain conse- 
quence of his malediction. Like the Vodyanine, the water spirit 
of the Russian mythology, he must be propitiated if the dwellers 
on either banks wish to make any innovation. Mr Ralph Ward 
Jackson proposed to establish a chain ferry across the river 
below Cargo Fleet ; Mr Dodds fell on it in his wrath, and the 
proposed ferry remains unearned out to this day. The Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company proposed a Tees Bridge at 
Stockton ; Mr Dodds banned it, and the scheme was shrivelled 
into nothingness. In 1 87 1, the North-Eastern Railway Company 
essayed to throw a bridge over Mr Dodds's Tees, but they reck- 
oned without Mr Dodds ; the Bill was rejected, and Mr Dodds 
was hailed by enthusiastic Stockton as the saviour of her pro- 
sperity. But upon projects conceived by himself for the real 
improvement of his river, he smiles with a benignant eye, and 
of course they prosper accordingly. His schemes are wondrous 
and manifold. Some have been carried out : many more remain 
to be developed in the fulness of time. 

Mr Dodds having made the Tees his own, and having 
subdued Stockton, cast about him to discover other worlds 
to conquer. He was not long in finding a field for his 
prowess. He entered upon the business of iron manufac- 
ture, in 1864, waited carefully for the turn of the tide, and 
then seizing his opportunity, unfurled his sails and was 
carried triumphantly on the topmost wave of the marvellous 
prosperity which has been enjoyed in this district for the last 
few years. We have mentioned the principal enterprises with 
which he is connected in the iron trade, and need not recapitulate 
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them here. He has lately embarked upon extensive speculations 
in coals^ and is now actively engaged in mining ironstone. One 
of his latest acts has been to secure legislative sanction for the 
Cleveland Extension Mineral Railway, of which undertaking he 
is a leading director. When he is satisfied with the law, the 
iron trade, the coal trade, railways, and Parliament, it is antici- 
pated that he will direct his inexhaustible energy into fresh 
fields and pastures new, at present unknown, but which will in- 
dubitably possess two characteristics — they will be in the North 
of England, and they will pay a good dividend. 

Mr Dodds's Parliamentary career dates from the year in 
which Stockton became a Parliamentary borough. In 1868, 
when the electors were summoned to return a member to the 
House of Commons, they would hear of no one else but Mr 
Dodds. For years past he had been looked up to as the father 
of all Stocktonians — past, present, and to come ; — what more 
natural, then, but that when Stockton was summoned to send a 
man to make her views known in the Council of the Empire 
she should select Mr Dodds .^ A great requisition was got 
up, calling upon him to stand, and Mr Dodds responded readily 
to the demand. The Conservatives brought out Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest, from that conservatory of Conservative seedlings, 
Wynyard Park. Mr Dodds — who knows everybody, and is on 
familiar terms with every individual of note in the country — ^had 
he lived in Palestine in the days of auld lang syne, he would have 
dined with Pilate, visited with Caiaphas, and bestowed a casual 
nod upon the apostle Peter — was in the unpleasant predicament 
of fighting the nominee of his influential friend and client, the late 
Marchioness of Londonderry. He went through his work well, 
however; fought the election tooth and nail; and, after a contest 
lasting four months, came out victor with a triumphant majority, 
polling nearly three votes to every one polled by Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest. Stockton having thus sent him to Parliament, 
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generously and nobly defrayed all his election expenses, enter- 
tained him at a grand banquet, and settled down once more in 
her old attitude of respectful, nay, affectionate veneration. 

Mr Dodds' Parliamentary career is chiefly associated with his 
unfaltering and consistent support of Liberal principles in 
imperial legislation, and with his personal success in securing an 
amendment of the Salmon Fishery Laws. He drew up a bill 
of his own on the subject, which he introduced in a long and 
exhaustive speech to the attention of the House of Commons. 
For the time he was unsuccessful ; but in the next Session the 
various Salmon Bills were rolled into one, and, after due conden- 
sation, issued as an Act with the force of law. 

The story of last election is too fresh to need detailed re- 
capitulation. It was anticipated at first that no Tory would be 
rash enough to ** beard the lion in his den, the Douglas in his 
hall," or Mr Dodds, M.P., in his borough on his Tees. The 
Stockton Tories shirked it. They made most piteous appeals 
to all their presentable men to stand, but in vain. Stockton, we 
believe, would not have been contested, had not Lord Castle- 
reagh come forward for the Southern Division. When the Tory 
conclave met in the King's Head at Darlington, to decide upon 
subjecting another seedling from Wynyard Conservatory to the 
keen and bracing air of a popular constituency, it was recognised 
by all that something must be found to keep Mr Dodds busy at 
home, to prevent him throwing all his energies into the Liberal 
cause for the county. Fortunately for them, there was present 
a gentleman of the name of Barrington, a descendant of one of 
the former prelates of the diocese, whose munificent revenue 
contrasted so strangely with that of the apostles of whom he 
claimed to be a successor. One who was present at the meeting, 
speaking of the occurrence afterwards, said, " There are some of 
these fellows who have far more money than they know what to 
do with. Why, there was one of them declared he would go 
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and fight any seat they sent him to ; he did not care a rap which 
it was. He would go anywhere they liked, and spend a couple 
of thousands just for the fun of the thing. He didn't care 
a snap of the fingers whether he got in or not." Such an 
admirable leader of a forlorn hope was at once despatched to 
Stockton "to keep Dodds quiet," and Mr Barrington entered the 
lists as the Tory candidate. He spent his money, he bought 
his " fun," he was defeated by a majority even larger than that 
which disposed of Lord Ernest Vane in 1868, and Mr Dodds 
was once more M.P. for Stockton. 

Stockton in 1874 is not behind Stockton in 1868. She is 
again about to pay Mr Dodds' expenses, and, in addition, is 
about to present the hon. gentleman with a *' counterfeit resem- 
blance" of the most popular man in the borough, in the shape 
of an oil painting of himself. Two of the Durham thirteen have 
thus been returned free of expense. 

Mr Dodds was not ** kept quiet" by Mr Barrington. His 
energies in South Durham and in North Yorkshire were in no 
whit diminished by his own exertions in Stockton, and he had 
no inconsiderable share in securing the triumphant return of the 
two Liberal members for the Southern Division. Heaping work 
upon Mr Dodds to keep him quiet is as wise as pouring oil on 
fire to put it out. 

The M.P. for Stockton is a Liberal reflecting with remarkable 

fidelity the opinions of the Liberals of the borough. He is not 

likely to sacrifice himself for any crotchet, nor is he one of th^ 

stern, unbending Radicals who would not deviate a step from 

their chosen pathway to save all the Governments in the world. 

Mr Dodds is, in short, a good party man, viewing politics from 

the man-of-business standpoint, and a good safe vote on the 

right side of all questions ripe for settlement. He is a fluent 

speaker — in fact, too fluent. He is a living refutation of the 

doctrine that a voluble speaker is never a man of action. 

F 
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Mr Dodds is par excellence the latter, and although at times a 
trifle diffuse and verbose, those who have heard him at his best 
think they can never have enough of him on the hustings or 
the platfoim. His personal appearance is prepossessing. He 
is a type of the true old English gentleman. His character is 
stamped upon his face. 

Any sketch, however cursory, of the Member for Stockton, 
would be incomplete which did not allude to the personal 
influence, amounting in many cases to a complete ascendancy, 
exercised by Mr Dodds over many of his friends and neighbours. 
He is a "safe" man. "When in doubt, go to Dodds," seems to 
be the one maxim impressed upon the minds of many of those 
who, while socially and commercially on the same footing with 
Mr Dodds, never hesitate, in times of difficulty and danger, to 
admit their absolute dependence upon his judgment. 

Mr Dodds has three sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son^ Mr Matthew Bowser Dodds, having taken the d^ree of B.A. 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, assists his father in his innumer- 
able businesses, and is destined to succeed him. The second 
son is studying for the Church at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
The third, who has lately held a King's Scholarship in Durham 
Grammar School, is now an undergraduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 




MR THOMAS C. THOMPSON, M.P. FOR DURHAM 
CITY. 

■HE victories of the Liberals of Durham County at the 
last election were appropriately crowned by their 
triumph in the City. None of our seats were gained 
by fiercer fighting than those now occupied by 
Messrs Thompson and Henderson. The three seats won from 
the Tories were The Hartlepools, North Durham, and Durham 
City. The victory in the capital of the county was as gratify- 
ing as either of the others. At The Hartlepools and In the 
Northern Division, Mr Jackson and Mr Elliot were made M.P.s 
at the election of 1868 — not because they were Conservatives, 
but wholly and solely because they were Mr Jackson and Mr 
Elliot, — popular local men, whose personal relationship to their 
constituencies was such that political principle was waived in 
order to do them a favour. Their personal popularity was soon 
worn out, while their obnoxious political principles remained in 
full force. Therefore, the first time when the issue " Liberal or 
Tory ?" was fairly placed before the electors, their verdict was 
unmistakeable. Side issues having vanished, both The Hartle- 
pools and North Durham declared emphatically that they were 
Liberal to the core. But in the Cathedral City it was otherwise. 
When the lamented death of Mr J. R. Davison, Judge Advocate- 
General, created a vacancy in the representation of Durham, the 
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City, with lamentable indiscretion, strayed from the Liberal 
ranks and returned Mr .Wharton to Parliament. Under the 
combined influence of indignant Boniface, and Society outraged 
by the Commune, Mr Thompson was defeated, and a Tory 
gained a share of the representation. It was a distinct lapse 
into Toryism. It was the first note of warning of the Conserva- 
tive Reaction, which was destined ultimately to transform the 
aspect of English politics. Mr Jackson and Mr Elliot had 
cantered into Parliament upon "personal popularity." Mr 
Wharton entered St Stephen's on "Toryism." When the 
race had to be run again, "personal popularity" was jaded, 
footsore, and altogether out of the running. Its defeat was a 
foregone conclusion. But ** Toryism " never came to the post 
in finer condition. The odds were that Mr Wharton would win. 
Nevertheless, he was beaten hollow by the very opponent whom 
three years before he had defeated with ease. Naturally, there- 
fore, our victory over Mr Wharton is considered by North 
Country men even more gratifying than either of our other 
gains. There is more joy over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance ; 
and the return of the Cathedral City to the Liberal paths, from 
which she had wandered, is a source of more gratitude than are 
our victories in the other dozen seats. 

Mr Thomas Charles Thompson was the candidate who won for 
us the lost seat of the city of Durham. Defeated in 1871 by 38 
votes, in 1874 he was returned in triumph at the head of the poll 
His history, so far as it is known to us, has been an uneventful 
one. Mr Thompson is not a soldier, like Sir Henry Havelock 
and Major Beaumont ; he is not a great captain of industry, like 
most of ** The Thirteen ; " and hence his career is to a certain ex- 
tent lacking in the incidents of public interest or of local concern, 
which make heavy demands upon the space allotted to these 
sketches. Mr Thompson was bom, in 182 1, in Sunderland He 
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is, therefore, fifty-three years of age — a matter of regret to his 
friends, and no doubt to himself. The shady side of half a 
century is rather a late commencement of a Parliamentary career. 
Had Mr Thompson been twelve or fifteen years younger, we 
should not have hesitated in predicting that he was destined to 
win for himself a distinguished position in the legislature of our 
land. As it is, he will be a distinct gain to the oratorical power 
of the "first debating society" in the world, and will, no doubt, 
win for himself considerable reputation in the House of Commons. 
He can scarcely anticipate much more. 

His father was Mr Thomas Thompson, a solicitor in Sunder- 
land; his mother, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Richard Pem- 
berton, of the Barnes. We know little or nothing of his child- 
hood save the fact that when he attended the Grange School 
he had as schoolfellows Mr Tom Taylor, the well-known 
litterateur, who is now reported to be the new editor of Punchy 
and Sir Francis Sand ford, now Secretary to the Privy Council. 
After leaving *' The Grange," he proceeded to Harrow, and on 
the termination of his school days entered the University of 
Durham. He gained his B.A. in 1839 — ^^s M.A. in the year 
following. In 1839 he was the writer of the prize essay. The 
theme was one which afforded ample scope for the display of 
Mr Thompson's literary abilities. It was "The Influence of 
Commerce on the National Character." How he treated the 
subject, whether as the eulogist of trade or as the melancholy 
moraliser over the decay of martial virtues, history does not say, 
and probably the secret remains, and for ever will remain, with 
Mr Thompson himself. Three years after gaining his degree as 
Master of Arts, he became a lay Fellow of the University, and 
in the next year, 1844, he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. His "spheres" were the Northern Circuit and the 
Chancery Bar. He never actively practised, but his legal 
studies stood him in good stead in the discharge of his duties 
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as Justice of the Peace. In 185 1 he became a member of the 
Reform Club; and in 1854 he married Marianne, daughter of 
the Rev. R. Moore, rector of Lund, Lancashire. 

His life has been passed in the enjoyments which are at the 
command of those who have culture sufficient to appreciate 
leisure. Foreign travel and rural pursuits, the study of our 
matchless literature, and the friendship of men of taste and 
attainments, cause the years to spin rapidly by, but they call for 
small notice at the hands of a biographer. It was not till 1868 
that Mr Thompson emerged from the lettered ease of his library, 
and plunged into the troubled waters of English politics. He 
contested Sunderland against Messrs Candlish and Gourley* 
The result of the poll was that he was defeated. The figures 
were as follows: — Candlish, 6237; Gourley, 4901; Thompson, 
3596. We have no occasion to seek to divine the causes of his 
non-success. Both of the winning candidates were more closely 
identified with the town than he could claim to be, and both were 
engaged in the commerce of the port. These seem sufficient 
reasons for his defeat; but we may add this concise statement 
of ** the reason why," furnished us by a friend of his, to whose 
opinion, however, we do not pin our faith, " They preferred Mr 
Gourley," says this authority, " because he managed to lose six 
steamships during the election, and Mr Thompson had none 
to lose ; besides, not being a Dissenter, and not being in favour 
either of the Permissive Bill or general intemperance, he lost 
both publicans and teetotallers." 

In 1869, he officiated as High Sheriff of the county. Residing 
at Sherburn Hall, near the city of Durham, he soon became one 
of the most popular country gentlemen in the county. His 
genial spirit, his polished manners, his kindly heart, and the 
admirable manner in which he fulfilled the innumerable duties 
which the English squire is expected to perform, made him a 
general favourite; and when, in 1871, the premature decease of 
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Mr J. R. Davison left a vacancy for the city, he was at once 
brought forward as the Liberal candidate. The vacancy had 
occurred at a most unfortunate season. Mr Bruce had just 
introduced his first Licensing Bill, and Boniface, bellowing 
" Confiscation," was ready to do anything to save his property 
from its impending doom. The Conservatives brought forward 
Mr J. L. Wharton, an estimable gentleman, but a decided Tory. 
Mr Wharton swallowed the Ballot, swore allegiance to the 
offended publicans, and gained the seat by a majority of 814 
votes to 776 polled by Mr Thompson. Great was the triumph 
of the Tories, and keen was the regret of the Liberals. The seat, 
however, was won. A splendid banquet was held in honour of 
the defeated candidate, and Mr Thompson promised to come 
forward again, if necessary, to wipe off the stain upon the escut- 
cheon of the city. 

Things went on quietly enough till this year. When the 
news of the dissolution startled the country, Mr Thompson was 
in London. Mr Wharton was in the field at once. He had just 
addressed the electors in a very foolish speech, in the course of 
which he stated that he feared the cost of the Ashantee war would 
be as great as that of the Abyssinian Expedition. He had also 
pledged himself to pronounce Mr Gladstone the greatest states- 
man of the country if he would repeal the Income-tax ; neverthe- 
less, when Mr Gladstone promised to repeal the tax, and assured 
us that the cost of the Ashantee war — under a million sterling — 
had been defrayed out of revenue, Mr Wharton at once appealed 
to the electors of Durham to send him to Parliament to oppose 
**the greatest statesman in the country." Mr Wharton, how» 
ever, was first in the field. Time was slipping by, and the 
Liberal candidate put in no appearance. Some renegade 
Liberals talked about an unopposed return. In the midst of 
this vacillation and delay Mr Thompson arrived in Durham at 
midnight, and, accompanied by a number of true-hearted 
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Liberals, proceeded at once to the residence of Mr Henderson. 
In the small hours of the morning it was decided then and 
there that ** the lost seat " should at any rate be contested, and 
that Messrs Henderson and Thompson should stand in the 
Liberal interest. Their addresses appeared. The campaign 
was commenced. They addressed crowded and enthusiastic 
meetings, were received with acclamation, and in the end were 
triumphantly returned as members for the city. The stain on 
the escutcheon had been removed, "the lost seat" had been won, 
and Durham City was once more represented by two Liberals 
in the House of Commons. The figures were: — Thompson, 
924 ; Henderson, 879 ; Wharton, 846. 

Mr Thompson is a man of marked ability. It was believed 
that, had affairs gone smoothly for the Liberal Ministry, he 
would have been selected to second the address to the Throne 
at the opening of the Session. The Ministry suffered ship- 
wreck, and that honour will now be conferred upon a Tory 
member. Whoever he may be, he will not do it better than it 
would have been done by Mr Thompson. Although this official 
introduction has been denied him, there can be little doubt that 
Mr Thompson will make his mark in the House. He is one of 
the best speakers of " The Thirteen " — perhaps, taken altogether, 
he is the best. From a rhetorical point of view he is undoubt- 
edly one of the most eloquent men in the county. His 
speeches are graceful, polished, and effective. They are heard 
with enthusiasm, and they can be read with interest. Possess- 
ing a mind stored with the wealth of our choicest literature, 
familiar with the ideas of the leading thinkers of the day, his 
orations are replete with the fascination which springs from a 
wide and varied culture. 

Mr Thompson is a member of the Church of England, and he 
married the daughter of a clergyman, yet he evinces little of 
that narrowness of soul which is engendered within the precincts 
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of the Establishment. In political and in local matters he is a 
sound Liberal. His views upon most of the leading public 
questions of the day are decidedly in advance of his colleague 
in the representation, Mr John Henderson. 
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MR 7. C. STEVENSON, M.P. FOR SOUTH SHIELDS. 

IR James Cochran Stevenson, the sitting Liberal 
Member for the borough of South Shields, was the 
only one of the Durham Thirteen who enjoyed the 
luxury of an uncontested election. All the other 
twelve had to fight for their seats. Mr Stevenson walked over. 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that the Conserva- 
tives were unprepared with a candidate at the moment of dis- 
solution ; and as they had not the faintest chance of defeating 
Mr Stevenson, they did not put themselves to much inconveni- 
ence in order to compel a contest which was certain to result in 
their defeat. South Shields is a sound Liberal borough. The 
keen and bracing air of Scotch constituencies is not more deadly 
to Toryism than is the murky, smoke-laden atmosphere of 
South Shields. In 1868, the Tories did their "level best" to 
put in Mr Palmer, who, although a Radical, was not so Radical 
as Mr Stevenson. They were backed by the moderate 
Liberals, and by all Mr Palmer's vast personal following ; yet, 
when they went to the poll, Mr Stevenson received 2582 votes, 
against 2277 given for his opponent This last election they 
secured the services of Mr J. C. Heath, a legal gentleman who 
has done good service on behalf of the luckless leaseholders of 
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the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; but, through some delay or 
other, Mr Heath did not put in an appearance, and Mr Steven- 
son was the first elected of the Durham Thirteen. 

South Shields, which he represents in the Commons* House 
of Parliament, is one of the dirtiest places in this planet. 
Anthony TroUope, endeavouring to describe the filth of Pitts- 
burg, declared that it was an amalgamation of Swansea, Merthyr 
Tydvil, and South Shields, evidently considering that these 
three towns are the dirtiest with which Englishmen are 
acquainted. He was not far wrong as to South Shields. It is a 
funereal town. All its buildings are as gloomy as if draped by 
an undertaker. At one side of the Market-place stands the 
Parish Church and burying-ground, as black as a hearse-horse, 
and about as lively. The burying-ground in question is 
adorned by several stunted trees, which have apparently put on 
mourning for those who lie buried around them, and deem it 
unbecoming to take it off*. In the centre of the Market Place 
stands a ridiculous structure of stone, of no earthly use to any 
created being ; yet there it stands, as ugly as a tombstone, and 
more useless, for no inscription consigns to an immortality of 
infamy the wretch who built it, and the more guilty wretch who 
refuses to remove it. The sky overhead is a pall of sepulchral 
black. When it rains it rains ink, and white snow in South 
Shields is as great a curiosity as a white swan in South 
Australia. Nor are the odours which hang about this town 
much sweeter than those of the charnel-house. When the 
chemical works, with that lavish generosity for which they are 
famous, kindly distribute immense volumes of acid fumes over 
the happy inhabitants, the perfume may not be so sweet as 
those of Araby the Blest; it is certainly as strong. Some- 
times, too, with careful solicitude for the welfare of the town, 
the chemists vary acid fumes with fragrant whiffs of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and happy South Shields feels as if it were sniffing a 
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dish of rotten eggs beaten up with Harrogate water. Add coal 
dust, and smoke from the glass works, and you have the ingre- 
dients requisite for completing the bliss of Mr Stevenson's 
constituents. Fortunately they are washed on the north side 
by the River Tyne, and at no great distance to the east the 
German Ocean rolls in waves upon a pleasant beach ; and with 
all their dirt they manage to survive. Another peculiarity of 
South Shields is the strange underground fire, which is ever and 
anon bursting out under the foundations of dwelling-houses, 
and which has for years defied the utmost efibrts of the authori- 
ties to extinguish it. Its origin is a matter of mystery, but it 
has been declared by wags who bore no love to the town, that it 
was the fire of the infernal regions seeking its own, and that as 
South Shields had not been cast into it, it had come to South 
Shields. This slur upon the good character of the worthy 
electors is undeserved. It is> perhaps, as wicked as any place 
of its size, but it is not so conspicuous for vice as to deserve the 
fate of Sodom more than its neighbours. A smart go-ahead 
town, of manufactories and of shipping, it is leaving its sleepy- 
headed neighbour on the north side far behind in its enterprise 
and its prosperity. Creeping up on the west to Tyne Docks, it 
will soon stretch so far in that direction as to annex Jarrow ; 
and, when that happens, it will be in a position to dispute with 
Sunderland the position of being the most populous borough in 
the county. 

Mr James C. Stevenson, like many others who have won their 
way to opulence and position on the banks of the Tyne, is a 
Scotchman. He was born at Glasgow, and educated there. 
His father, who was a Glasgow merchant, emigrated southward 
thirty years ago, and settled at South Shields as the leading 
member of the firm of manufacturing chemists trading under the 
title of the Jarrow Chemical Company. He brought his family 
with him. His eldest son, now M.P. for the borough, was then 
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nineteen years of age, having been born on October the 9th, 1825. 
He had received his education at the Glasgow High School, 
where he had acquitted himself so honourably that he had car- 
ried off the gold medals of the junior and senior mathematical 
classes. The same good fortune attended him when he entered 
the University of Glasgow, for we find him returned as first 
prize winner of the junior division of the logic class. At the 
termination of his University career, he left the banks of the 
Clyde and the study of classics for the banks of the Tyne and 
the study of alkali. His private history is uneventful. Never- 
theless each day found for him a multitude of duties, which were 
faithfully and honourably performed. Of these, however, the 
pen of the biographer can take no account. He pursued the 
even tenor of his way, doing his work, and doing it well, with- 
out the occurrence of any striking event to disturb the active 
routine of his daily duties until the year 1855. In that year, 
when he was 30 years old, he married Clisa Ramsay, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr Anderson, of Morpeth, an able and zealous 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland. From the marriage 
thus contracted sprung a numerous family of four sons and 
five daughters. 

It is impossible to attempt to trace Mr Stevenson's history in 
chronological order. We can but allude to the leading events of 
his career, and mention the positions of influence which he holds. 
Five years before he was married he took an active part in pro- 
curing the incorporation of the borough. He did not, however, 
like Mr Spark, at Darlington, believe that, because he helped 
to secure a charter of incorporation for the town in which he 
lives, he should, therefore, be elected to represent the borough 
in Parliament. Neither did he believe a few months* working 
for a charter such a gigantic piece of self-sacrifice as relieved 
him from any further share in the responsibility of governing 
and improving the town. He had, and still has, a hand in 
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every good work in South Shields. It was not till 1863 that 
he entered the Council. He did not seek the dignity of 
Councillor merely as a personal honour, but in order to improve 
the condition of the borough. Under his guidance the Town 
Council carried out a great scheme of Town Improvement. 
Trollope knew the town in its unimproved condition. It is still 
bad enough, but it may be said of Shields and Mr Stevenson as 
it was said of General Wade — 

" If you 'd seen these roads before they were made, 
You 'd lift up your hands and bless General Wade." 

And after our remarks upon the dirt and the smoke and stenches 
of South Shields, we should in justice add, that it is decently 
paved, watered, and lighted, and that but for its smoke and its 
fumes it would not be amiss. Mr Stevenson had the satisfaction 
of seeing the death-rate diminish and the town assume a more 
presentable aspect. He was elected Mayor in 1867, and signa- 
lised his term of office by his able administration and the 
expression of advanced views on all questions connected with 
municipalities. He is an alderman of the borough, and in the 
midst of his duties in the Imperial Parliament never neglects 
the calls of the local parliament of South Shields. 

His commercial engagements are chiefly confined to the 
operations of the J arrow Chemical Company. Since his father's 
death he has been the leading member of the firm, which is one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. The works situated at 
Tyne Dock and at Friars Goose are chiefly occupied with the 
manufacture of alkali, in the production of which some 1200 men 
are employed. As an employer, his reputation is deservedly high. 
The attention which he pays to the education of those children 
whose fathers are employed in his works is shown by the fact, 
that the schools belonging to the Jarrow Chemical Company 
are, according to Her Majesty's Inspector, the best of their kind 
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in the county of Durham. They give a thorough education to 
800 boys and girls. 

Apart from his strictly commercial and municipal engagements, 
Mr Stevenson has ever taken a deep interest in everything that 
concerns the welfare of the River Tyne. He is a life Com- 
missioner, appointed by the Tyne Improvement Act, and in all 
the great reforms initiated and carried through by the Tyne 
Commissioners — reforms so splendid as to have won from Mr 
Gladstone in his place in the House of Commons the warmest 
encomiums — Mr Stevenson has taken a leading part. The Tees 
Conservancy Commissioners have done much, but those of the 
Tyne have done more, and it is owing to their exertions that the 
Tyne has regained its old supremacy in the North. Mr Steven- 
son proposed the appointment of Mr Ure, the engineer, whose 
abilities enabled them to carry out their extensive designs, and 
in many other matters the river has benefited by his insight and 
sagacity. Another office which he fills with much credit to 
himself and benefit to Tynesiders, is that of Chairman of the 
Tyne Pilotage Commissioners. 

Mr Stevenson threw himself heart and soul into the formation 
of the Third Durham Artillery Volunteers, and spared neither 
time, labour, nor expense, in order to secure for that Corps, of 
which he is Major, a high place in our reserve forces for effici- 
ency and numbers. He is a magistrate for the borough and for 
the county. He is a fellow of the Chemical Society, and a 
member of the General Council of the University of Glasgow. 

His church is the Presbyterian — the English Presbyterian — 
so that he is one of the five Dissenters who are included in the 
Durham Thirteen. Messrs Pease and Backhouse are Quakers, 
Mr Gourley an Independent, Sir H. Havelock a Baptist, and 
Mr Stevenson a Presbyterian. The Member for South Shields 
is a^ leading member of the denomination. He is perhaps the 
foremost Christian layman in the borough which he so ably 
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represents. There is no good work in connection with organised 
Christian effort in which he is not engaged. He is the right hand 
of the pastor of Laygate Engh'sh Presbyterian Church — the Rev. 
Mr MacLelland, and the recognised head of the Sunday Schools 
of the town. He is an elder of his church, and also president of 
the South Shields Sunday School Union. His good name is in 
all the churches. He is on the Laygate Church Mission plan, 
taking his part regularly as a lay preacher in the Home Mission 
Stations under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr MacLelland. 
His firmness and tact, as well as his warm Christian sympathies, 
fit him admirably for the office of presiding over the united 
prayer meetings, which have recently been held in South 
Shields, and nothing could exceed the mingled kindness and 
firmness with which he reproved a certain weak-minded 
brother, who had been guilty of the sin of delivering an 
anathema upon all who would not vote for the Permissive Bill, 
under pretence of praying to the Almighty. Mr Stevenson 
does not now teach in the Sunday School. For some time past 
he has taught a class of young men in his own house every 
Sunday, thus securing the religious instruction of those who 
would scorn to cross the threshold of a "school for bairns." 
Like his illustrious chief, Mr Gladstone, whose unostentatious 
visits of sympathy to the sick and suffering poor reveal one of 
the brightest traits of his character, Mr Stevenson is accustomed 
to visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, and 
many are the homes of the poorest and most degraded which 
have occasion to remember with gratitude the kindly visits of 
the Liberal member for South Shields. The most of Mr Steven- 
son's charitable work, however, is conducted on the Scriptural 
principle of not letting his right hand know what his left hand is 
about, and he is the last man in the world to let any one know 
of his good deeds. If a few more of our laymen, not M.P.s, as 
well as a few more of our M.P.s, would but take the same interest 
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in the civilisation and enlightenment of their fellow-men, the world 
would be a better one than it is. Mr Stevenson never allows the 
turmoil of politics to interfere with his religious engagements. 
The day after he was elected he was at his place in the Mission- 
house, and the next day again saw him heartily enjoying the treat 
which he gives every year to the Sunday School. In addition 
to active and untiring labours in the good cause himself, he 
maintains two home missionaries and three Bible women to 
carry the glad tidings of great joy into the dark and desolate 
quarters of dingy Shields. Nor does he confine his efforts to 
the more strictly religious efforts of the Christian Church, for he 
lends a helping hand to every Christian movement, from the 
support of an hospital to the establishment of a Free Library. 
This reminds us that South Shields is at the present moment 
the only Durham borough, except Sunderland, which has availed 
itself of the Free Libraries Act, a fact which redounds to its 
credit and to the disgrace of the other towns in the county. Mr 
Stevenson subscribed munificently to the fund necessary for the 
establishment of the Library, and we should think that, if other 
boroughs would but follow its example, their members might 
not hesitate to imitate the action of Mr Stevenson. 

The first time that he won the seat which he now holds was 
in 1868. His opponent was Mr Charles M. Palmer, now M.P. 
for the Northern Division of the County. When we recall the 
chief cries which were urged against him on that occasion, they 
seem trivial, almost to the verge of absurdity. The candidature 
of Mr Palmer sprung out of the fact that Mr Stevenson, in his 
capacity as member of the River Tyne Commission, accepted 
the tender, or proposed the acceptance of the tender, we forget 
which, of a Scotch firm, instead of accepting that of a Tynesider! 
The opponents of Mr Stevenson used this paltry incident as a 
main article of accusation against him, and expected, not with- 
out reason, that their appeal to the local jealousies of Tynesiders 
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would prove potent enough to send the prosperous Scot about 
his business. This was his chief sin, but it was not the only one. 
When he had been Mayor, a zealous inspector of nuisances, had 
very properly banished the pigs of the inhabitants from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of their dwelling-houses. The inhuman 
Mayor, who had robbed the poor man of his pig, was denounced 
in stronger language than we care to repeat, while the fact that 
the banishment of piggie had increased the health and length- 
ened the life of the denouncers, was conveniently forgotten. 
Right or wrong, the exile of the swine was not Mr Stevenson's 
act, but he had the misfortune to be popularly identified with so 
unpopular a decree. These petty matters, with others of like 
character, failed to shake the loyalty of the Liberals of Shields 
to the candidate of their choice. After a severe contest, Mr 
Stevenson was returned as M.P. for South Shields by a majority 
of 305. 

His unopposed return in 1874, we have already noticed. As 
a member of the House of Commons, he is a good attender, a 
painstaking legislator, and a staunch Liberal. Speaking very 
seldom, and then but on local questions, he is for the most part 
a silent member, but few bring to their consideration of Imperial 
policy shrewder sagacity, or more earnest desire to advance the 
public good. 



MR CHARLES MARK PALMER, M.P. FOR NORTH 
DURHAM. 

Bore than a millennium since, tlie Venerable Bede 
lived, flourished, wrote, preached, and died in the 
odour of sanctity, on the banks of the Tyne. The 
ruins of his monastery are still to be seen, soot- 
covered and wind-worn, looking down upon the wide expanse 
of mud, known locally as the Slake. Further up the waste, a 
little removed from the river side, is St Bede's Well — another 
memento of the venerable historian — which possesses the 
reputation of securing to every person who drops a crooked pin 
into it, the fulfilment of his secret wish inaudibly expressed at 
the moment the pin descends into the well. Excepting, how- 
ever, some relics said to be authentic, which are preserved in 
the Church, these are the sole memorials remaining to the 
present day of the world-renowned monk whose life-long labours 
have rendered Jarrow a classic spot to those who are familiar 
with the early history of the Christian Church in these islands. 
Up till within the last twenty years, the name and the fame of 
the Venerable Bede were alone associated with the village of 
Jarrow. Since that time, however, a change has come over the 
scene, Jarrow is no longer famous merely as having been the 
site of the monastery in which St Bede passed his days ; another 
name and other associations have dispossessed those of olden 
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times, and the village of the ruined monastery and wishing-well 
has become a thriving, busy town of some 20,000 or 30,000 in- 
habitants. In place of the quiet country village, rejoicing in the 
light of heaven and the reminiscences of the dark ages, we have 
a centre of industrial operations, where hammers clang con- 
tinuously, and the smoke of the furnaces envelope a new-born 
town with a robe of darkness — a pall of soot. St Bede's Jarrow 
has vanished. The Jarrow of Mr C. M. Palmer stands in its 
stead. 

Jarrow-upon-Tyne, situated between South Shields and 
Gateshead, may justly be said to be the creation of Mr C M. 
Palmer, and the junior M.P. for North Durham may claim with 
justice to be the actual though not the spiritual successor of the 
Venerable Bede. In the history of Jarrow, there are but two 
names inscribed. That of the ecclesiastical historian is the first, 
that of Mr Charles Mark Palmer is the second. The former 
bears the date of the eighth, the latter that of the nineteenth 
century. The two are typical of their respective eras in the 
history of humanity. St Bede, the scholar, the monk, the 
ecclesiastic, and the historian, is the representative of the best 
side of that monastic life which shed a mild lustre over the 
troubled history of the dark ages. Mr Charles Mark Palmer, 
the industrial chieftain, the founder of a new town, the employer 
of thousands of workmen, he too is the representative man of 
this age of great cities and of gigantic industries. We do not 
say that the name of the latter will abide as long as that of the 
former. It is but new writ in the annals of the North, while 
that of St Bede has withstood the ravages of time, the waste of 
war, and the silting up of the sands of oblivion. For the time, 
however, Mr Palmer has eclipsed St Bede, and a thousand 
North Country men know the name of the successful capitalist 
who made Jarrow, for one who is familiar with the deeds of the 
venerable historian. 
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Jarrow, in St Bede's time, must have been a pleasanter place 
to live in than is Mr Palmer^s Jarrow. The new town stretches 
southwards from the river Tyne, from which, however, it is 
almost entirely shut out by Palmer's works on the west, and 
certain huge heaps of ballast ornamented with chemical works 
on the east. Between the river and the town lie Mr Palmer's 
works — the roots of Jarrow which, like the willows by the 
water-courses, have drawn luxuriant fertility from the stream, 
and fling their branches far and wide in the shape of the streets 
of the rising town. These works, most comprehensive and com- 
plete as they are, in nowise add to the beauty or the romance 
of the scene. From the blast furnaces on the west to the lofty 
structures on the east, between which glide the steamers built 
by the firm, everything speaks of utility and of business, more 
than of elegance and pleasure, while the ceaseless clang of ham- 
mers, and the whirr of machinery, confirm to the ear the impres- 
sion produced upon the eye. When we say that Mr Palmer 
made Jarrow, we should be speaking more accurately were we 
to say that he made the works, and left Jarrow to grow pretty 
much as it pleased. Its growth has been amazing, more amaz- 
ing than regular, and no one who visits it can avoid a feeling 
of regret that the vigorous growing plant had not been more 
carefully pruned and trained. Gradually, one by one, it 
has taken to itself clothes to cover its institutional nakedness, 
and Jarrow now boasts of a Local Board, a School Board, a 
Mechanics' Institute, Baths and Washhouses, Volunteer Drill 
Shed, Churches, Chapels and Schools, and a Railway Station. A 
public park is promised in the course of time. It has already 
killed two newspapers, if not three, while one or two still manage 
to survive. It is expected that it will soon be incorporated, and 
as the incorporation of West Hartlepool cannot be long delayed, 
three North Country mushrooms, Jarrow, Barrow, and West 
Hartlepool, will have attained to the dignity of corporate towns 
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within half-a-dozen years of each other. When Jarrow is incor- 
porated, Mr Palmer will be its first Mayor, and when it is 
enfranchised it is Mr Palmer who should be its first representa- 
tive in the House of Commons; for, as we have said before, 
Mr Palmer is the maker of Jarrow, and he richly deserves all 
the honour which can be heaped upon him by the town which 
he has created. 

At present, however, he is the representative of a more 
important constituency than that of Jarrow, for he is the 
member for the Northern Division of Durham, which includes 
Jarrow, and some 2cx>,cxx) persons in addition to the inhabitants 
of that hive of industry. The honour is a distinguished one. 
At a time when, as the Spectator si^ys^ there are only nine county 
members sitting on the Liberal side of the House, excepting 
Cavendishes, the County of Durham supplies four out of the 
nine, while last Parliament it only supplied three out of. a much 
larger number. When the rest of the kingdom was going back 
Durham was advancing ; and it is but due to Mr C. M. Palmer 
to say, that had it not been for him, the enemy would still have 
held a share of the representation of the Northern Division. 
He gained almost the only county seat in England won from 
the Tories in 1874, which they had held since 1868. There was 
only one county seat to win in the county, and he won it, 
and won it at a time when Liberal county members were 
going down like nine-pins from Cornwall to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. The achievement was an honourable one, and all the 
more memorable because it was almost, if not quite, unique. 
The doer of such a deed richly deserves the attention of the 
biographer. Mr Palmer, however, has a story well worth 
telling, even though he had never led the forlorn hope of his 
party to such a brilliant victory as that which crushed Toryism 
in North Durham, and completed the Liberal unity of the 
County Palatine. 
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Mr Charles Mark Palmer was born in South Shields in 1822. 
His father was, at one period of his life, captain of a whaler, 
and often prosecuted the arduous and exciting pursuit of whale 
fishing off the frozen coasts of Greenland. Satisfied with the 
frigid regions of the North, he turned later in life to the torrid 
zones of the glowing South, and from owning a whaler became 
the proprietor of several East Indiamen. Like his son, his 
father had many irons in the fire, and in addition to sailing ships 
to Greenland and to the Indies, carried on an extensive business 
as an export merchant, as well as dealing in timber and owning 
a saw-mill. It was in the latter concern that Mr Charles Mark 
Palmer first made his entry into commercial life. He had been 
educated at Bruce's Academy, in Newcastle^— the classic place 
of education in the North. It was there where Robert Ste- 
phenson had been taught — the son of the great engineer was 
wont to ride into Newcastle to school on a donkey — and it was 
at the same place where the flower of our northern youth 
received their education. Dr J. C. Bruce, the antiquarian, 
whose work on the Roman Wall has become the standard work 
on that great mural barrier, was the Arnold of this Rugby of 
the North. After leaving *' Bruce's School," young Palmer pro- 
ceeded to the south of France, where he finished his studies. 
The place was unusual, but it had the advantage of making 
him master of the French language, which has stood him in 
good stead on numberless occasions in the prosecution of his 
cosmopolitan industries. On his return from France, he 
entered into business in the firm of Palmer, Beckwith, and Co., 
then doing a good business in exports, as well as in connection 
with the timber trade. He did not long remain there. The 
business was good, but it did not afford him so extensive a field 
for his enterprise as that which was afforded by the coal trade. 
In 1845, therefore, when he was twenty- three years old, he 
entered upon the field in which he was destined to build up for 
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himself a fortune, and achieve great honour in the North. In 
conjunction with three men, all famous, though in different 
ways — Mr John Bowes, whose name is a household word in the 
North ; Sir W. Hutt, the veteran statesman who represented 
Gateshead from 1842 till 1874 ; and the late Nicholas Wood, in 
whose honour the Wood Memorial Hall has been built at New- 
castle, — he b^an the manufacture of coke at Marley Hill, and 
in the same year he became part proprietor of Marley Hill 
Colliery. Thus was commenced the career of Mr Palmer as a 
junior member of the firm of John Bowes and Partners, of 
which he was destined to become the sole active representative. 
No reader of Stephenson's life can fail to have been struck by 
the title " The Grand Allies," by which Lord Ravensworth and 
his partners were known throughout the North. The phrase is 
an imposing one, even when applied to owners of coal pits, 
speaking of associated power, strength, and influence. These 
** Grand Allies," once almost omnipotent in the Northern coal 
field, have passed away. Their collieries and somewhat of the 
dignity of their position descended to John Bowes and Partners, 
who are now, and have been for some time past, among the 
largest coalowners in the North of England. Before Mr 
Palmer acquired such an extensive stake in the Northern coal 
field, he had given hostages to fortune by taking to himself, in 
1846, a wife, who bore him three sons. This lady — the first 
Mrs Palmer — was a North Country lady, the daughter of Mr 
Robson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

No sooner had Mr Palmer sunk a large capital in the coal trade 
than the value of northern coal b^an to diminish, with alarming 
rapidity. The invention of George Stephenson, himself a native 
of the North, t9ld with damaging effect upon the collieries with 
which the great engineer had been connected in his early man- 
hood. Formerly the north-east ports had almost a monopoly 
of the London market, owing to the facilities which they pos- 
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sessed for shipping their coals, and the impossibility of carting 
that mineral from the southern mines to the metropolis. With 
the opening of the railways, however, a new era dawned upon 
the Midland and the South Yorkshire coalowners. They 
poured in their coals by rail into the London market, and, on 
account of their close proximity to the metropolis, defied the 
competition of their northern rivals. In proportion, as the 
prospect was bright for them, it was dark for the men of New- 
castle, and Mr Palmer saw with apprehension a considerable 
depreciation in the value of the property in which he had 
invested his money. With that sagacity which has ever char- 
acterised him in his business operations, he perceived that the 
day of the old collier was over. Sailing ships could compete with 
land carriage before the days of the railway. The introduction 
of steam on the land compelled its adoption on the sea, if the 
latter had to hold its own against its ancient rival, Mr Palmer 
recognised the necessity, and, after pondering over the facts of 
the case, he solved the problem by producing, amid the derision 
of his contemporaries, the first screw collier that ever plied on 
the Tyne. The derision with which the new venture was greeted 
in 1852, did not seem so ridiculous then as it does now. The 
old collier cost £1000, carried 300 tons, burnt no coal, lasted 
for a century, and took about a month to make the voyage from 
Tyne and Thj^nies and back to the Tyne. The new screw 
collier carried 600 tons, cost ;f 10,000, burnt coal day and night, 
and made the voyage out and home in five days. The differ- 
ence in time seemed too slight to the "practical men" to 
counterbalance the difference in first cost, and the outlay in 
coaL Mr Palmer persevered, the John Bowes was built and 
launched, and in July, 1852, commenced running. In a few 
months she revolutionised the coasting trade, and established 
the supremacy of steam in the sea-borne coal trade as decisively 

as it had been established in inland traffic. Many improve- 

I 
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ments in engines, in shape and in build, have been made since 
1852, in most of which Mr Palmer had a share; but the old 
John Bowes, patched up and repaired times without number, 
continues, we believe, to ply between London and Newcastle. 
Steamers still cost as much, but they carry more ; and although 
coal is dearer, they burn less of it than they did twenty-two 
years ago. Now, half-a-dozen screw colliers, with twelve men, 
will carry as much coal to London in a twelve months, as a 
hundred old sailing ships, which would need for their crews no 
fewer than eight or nine hundred men. Mr Palmer not only 
secured the speedy transit of North Country coal to London, 
but he arranged its immediate delivery and prompt despatch 
throughout the metropolis. He erected hydraulic machinery at 
Poplar Dock for emptying his colliers, and he leased the South 
London Railway for the distribution of their cargoes through 
the city. The northern coal trade was saved. Steam had done 
for the NortTiemers what it had done for the men of Midlands, 
and Mr Palmer's screw collier was the instrument by which they 
were enabled to compete with their southern rivals. 

The year that the first screw collier was launched, Mr C. M. 
Palmer turned his attention to shipbuilding. Two years before 
that date the first iron ship built on the Tyne had been launched 
at Walker ; but most of the ships turned from its building yards 
continued to be made of wood. In 1852 when Mr Charles Mark 
Palmer and Mr George Palmer commenced their extensive ship- 
building operations at Jarrow, they revolutionised the trade. Up 
to that time for hundreds of years the Tyne had been famed as 
a nursery of shipping, as a place where stout and well-made 
wooden vessels were constructed to weather the stormiest seas 
and brave the fiercest gales. Under the guidance of the Palmers, 
it was destined to achieve as honourable a renown in the con- 
struction of iron ships. The firm traded under the title of 
Palmer, Brothers, & Co. Mr George Allport, now General 
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Manager of the Midland Railway, was one of the partners ; but 
he afterwards retired, as also did Mr George Palmer, leaving Mr 
C. M. Palmer sole owner of a concern that was truly gigantic. At 
first the Palmers contented themselves with building ships. From 
1852 to 1858 they did not step beyond the bounds of an ordinary 
shipyard. Their first decided " hit " as shipbuilders was the con- 
struction of the Terror^ an ironclad floating battery, constructed 
in 1856 with a view to operate against Cronstadt. Great was the 
excitement in the neighbourhood when that floating battery was 
launched. Thousands of persons from Newcastle, Gateshead, 
the Shields, and Sunderland, were present to witness the first 
iron war-ship built on the banks of the Tyne plunge into her 
waters. It was quite an important event in the locality. A good 
deal of the interest which would otherwise have been attached to 
it, however, was lost, owing to the fact that the Terror came a 
day behind the fair. She was ordered with the intention of 
sending her against the impregnable fortress which guarded the 
capital of Russia, but before she was finished, although she was 
only three-and-a-half months in building, peace was declared, 
and all immediate need for her services was at an end. Late 
though she was, however, her launch attracted great multitudes. 
They blackened the jetty of WiUington Quay, then an open 
space, but now covered by chemical works ; they lined the bal- 
last hills ; they crowded every available standpoint from whence 
the launch could be witnessed. Flags were streaming from every 
mast, cannon were thundering hours before the hour of high tide. 
At last, amid a salvo of guns and roars of tempestuous cheering, 
the huge black mass moved slowly into the river, and the Tyne 
had made its first addition to the ironclad navy of the land. It 
was the writer's lot to witness the launch of the Terror, as well 
as to be present at the launch of the last ironclad built at Jarrow 
for the Government The latter was a turret ironclad of new 
design, which would be able to sink a score of batteries like the 
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Terror^ but such was the change brought about by the vast 
increase in the shipbuilding operations of the river, that the last 
launch was witnessed by a few villagers, and passed off with 
infinitely less ado than a boat race for a five-pound-note. What 
was the case with ironclads was the same with iron steamers. 
When the first transatlantic liners were built, the launch day 
was a public holiday; now launches are too common to attract 
even a passing attention ; and the huge hull of some shapely 
leviathan often glides gracefully into its natural element without 
attracting one hundredth part of the notice bestowed on those 
which had the good fortune to leave the ways twelve or fifteen 
years ago. In this change, the shipbuilding yard of Jarrow had 
a great deal to do. In 1865 Mr Palmer launched ships from his 
Jarrow and Howdon yards equalling in tonnage the entire make 
of the Thames in that year, and it was in the regime inaugurated 
by him that launches became affairs of everyday occurrence. 
The Terror^ however, deserves notice as having been the first 
vessel armoured with rolled plates instead of forged. To silence 
the cavils of the Admiralty at his use of these plates, Mr Palmer 
conducted experiments at Shoeburyness, which proved conclu- 
sively that "Palmer's Rolled Plates" were much better than 
the more expensive forged plates, which till then had been in 
universal use, but which, after that time, were as universally 
abandoned. 

Mr Palmer has all his life been remarkable for the skill with 
which^ to speak figuratively, he made his left hand aid his right. 
In the management of his shipyards he turned this to good 
account. He took an active share in the establishment of the 
National Line of Steamships plying between New York and 
Liverpool, and then secured the orders for a considerable number 
of steamers wanted for their service. He did the same thing, 
with the same results, in connection with the Guion Line of 
steamers. In 1861 he contracted with the Italian Government 
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to work a line of steamers between Italy and Egypt, and, as a 
preliminary operation, secured the orders for their construction. 
These steamers are still worked by him, and we believe he has 
still a large interest in the transatlantic ferryboats of the Guion 
Line. In 1864 he negotiated the combination of several steam 
shipping firms which ran weekly or bi-weekly traders from the 
Tyne to the German, Dutch, and French ports, and succeeded 
in forming them into a Limited Liability Company, under the 
title of the Tyne Steam Shipping Company, Limited. Of this 
company Mr Palmer is chairman, so that he practically controls 
no inconsiderable fleet, in addition to the little navy of steamers 
which ply continually between the various sections of his widely- 
scattered establishments. It is not saying too much to declare 
that if Mr Palmer were to put to sea, at the head of all the 
vessels he has built, and of all those m which he has an '' interest," 
he would command a navy much more numerous and more 
powerful than that of more than one European power. Some 
time after the establishment of the Jarrow shipyard, he took 
over the shipyard in Willington Quay, on the opposite side of 
the river, formerly belonging to Coutts, and for several years 
turned out a respectable number of ships ; but the Howdon yard, 
as it was termed, never attained more than half the dimensions 
of its sister at Jarrow. 

For five years Mr Palmer carried on the business of shipbuilder, 
buying his iron plates as do other shipbuilders; but in 1857, 
thinking that he might as well make them for himself, he added 
to his shipbuilding four blast furnaces, which step plunged him 
into the iron trade. The furnaces were small ones, and have 
since been re-built. For some years the glare of the flaming 
gases, which escaped from them, illumined the country side, 
flashing in resplendent brightness from the dark and fretful river 
which ebbed and flowed at their base. Mr Palmer entered the 
iron trade in order to supply his own iron. He was not long 
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before he determined to supply his own ironstone. The four 
blast furnaces needed feeding, in order to keep the rolling mills 
busy, which he built two years later. Mr Palmer leased the 
royalties of ironstone at Staithes, and without more ado set 
about hewing out for himself the ironstone that he wanted. 
Staithes lies between Salt burn and Whitby. Its ironstone has 
as yet been but barely tapped, as the south-eastern district of 
Cleveland ironstone, which may, ultimately, make Whitby 
another Middlesbrough, waits its turn till the districts nearer 
the Tees have had their day. The Staithes ironstone was good 
— two seams, four feet and eight feet in thickness — but it was 
difficult of access. As a preliminary to utilising it, Mr Palmer 
sunk ;f 30,000 in the construction of a harbour at Port Mulgrave, 
and soon Mr Palmer's steamers, after carrying cargoes of Mr 
Palmer's coal to London, called at Mr Palmer's harbour to ship 
Mr Palmer's ironstone, discharged it at Mr Palmer's works at 
Jarrow, where, after passing through Mr Palmer's blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, it finally issued at Mr Palmer's shipyard in the 
shape of fully equipped steam vessels, which were often added 
to the steam navy in Mr Palmer's employ. 

True to his old principle of making his left hand serve his 
right, Mr Palmer became a leading member in the firm of 
Palmer, Hall, and Co., who imported the timber he required in 
the fitting up of the iron-ships. So that whether Palmer, the 
shipbuilder, bought iron, coal, coke, or timber, he was but 
taking the money out of one pocket and putting it into the 
other. So rapid has been the growth, so remarkable the facility 
with which one branch of industry has been added to another, 
that were but sufficient years added to Mr Palmer's life, during 
which his energy was unimpaired, we might look for some 
strange results. In such a case, before long, he would own 
forests in Norway, Prussia, Canada, and the Southern States, 
from whence he would draw the supplies of timber which he 
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required for his shipyard ; he would own estates in Spain for 
growing the esparto grass required in making the paper for his 
ledgers and correspondence, and he would run paper mills for 
working it up. He would be the landlord of huge districts in 
Russia, devoted to the production of hemp, and own large 
roperies here for spinning it into cords and tackle; he would 
cultivate enormous farms for feeding the multitudes of his 
workmen and their families ; he would own flocks of sheep in 
Australia and herds of cattle in Kansas ; he would farm thou- 
sands of acres in the Western States, and carry the grain and 
the meat over in his own ships to England, to supply his men ; 
and he would open gigantic woollen mills and huge tanneries, to 
work up the wool and skins of his slaughtered animals. He would 
buy a cotton plantation in Georgia, and work up the fibre in his 
cotton factories in Lancashire^ in order to supply his workpeople 
with shirts ; and so on, and so on, until Mr Palmer, long before 
he attained to the age of Methuselah, if his energies remained 
unimpaired, and no revolution brought him to the guillotine, 
would pretty well annex the whole of this planet, and all the 
human race would become, in some way or another, "under 
Palmer." As it is, at the present moment no fewer than 10,000 
workmen are in receipt of weekly wages from the industrial 
establishments in which he is chief partner. 10,000 working 
males ; reckon that they have families of three each, and we 
have 30,000 persons directly dependent upon the wage-fund 
distributed by Mr Charles Mark Palmer, M.P. for North Dur- 
ham, while the numbers indirectly dependent upon the indus- 
tries which he has established, and with which he is connected, 
defy computation. 

In 1865, Mr Palmer handed over his works at Jarrow, Port 
Mulgrave, and Howdon, to a Limited Liability Company, with 
a capital of two millions sterling. He retained a large interest 
in the new firm, and he was at once elected chairman of the 
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board of directors. Under the new system the works have 
held their own, but they can hardly be said to have made the 
same astonishing progress that marked the private establish- 
ment 

The shipyard at Howdon has been discontinued, but the 
yard is used occasionally for the making of iron bridges. A new 
graving dock was opened in the year of the transfer, in connec- 
tion with the Jarrow works. It is 440 feet long ; its depth is 18 
feet. The Jarrow establishment is thus very complete. The 
ironstone is brought in at one end, smelted into pig iron, passed 
through the rolling mills and forges, producing every variety of 
plates, rails, angles, bars, &c., and then passed on to the fitting 
shops or the shipyard, where it is converted into boilers, machi- 
nery, marine or land engines, or is used in the construction 
of the splendid steamships, for which the Tyne is as famous as 
the Clyde. Every trade in connection with shipbuilding finds 
active and constant work at Jarrow, " under Palmer," from gas 
stokers to upholsterers. The works are a microcosm of English 
industry. 

Reverting for an instant to the personal history of the 
junior member for North Durham, we should here mention that 
the same year which witnessed the formation of the Limited 
Liability Company saw the death of his first wife. Her re- 
mains lie in the beautiful cemetery at Jesmond. Her early 
decease created a profound feeling of sorrow among her 
innumerable friends in all classes in society. Mr Palmer talked 
of erecting a memorial church to his wife, but we believe the 
design fell through. In 1867 he married a young lady of con- 
siderable beauty — Augusta Mary, daughter of Mr Alfred Lam- 
bert, of Paris. His sons by his first wife were educated at one 
of our public schools — Eton, we believe — and the eldest is now 
in business at Newcastle, like everybody else, " under Palmer." 
Mr Palmer at one time resided at Whitley, near Tynemouth, 
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but afterwards he removed to Crinkle Park, in North Yorkshire, 

which is now his country residence. 

We have not space to do more than briefly to enumerate the 

various offices held by Mr Palmer, and to glance at the extent 

of his business connections. He is Lieut-Colonel of an Engineer 

Corps, formed at Jarrow, which is one of the strongest and 

best in the kingdom. He is Lord of the Manor of Easington 

and Hinderwell, Squire of Crinkle Park, and a J.P. of the 

County of Durham and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

He is Chairman of the Tyneside Shipbuilders' Association. 

We have already mentioned the leading industrial undertakings 

with which he is connected, but we may say that, although he 

already owns at least thirteen collieries, he is about to open up 

new workings near Sunderland, which will still further increase 

the output of 1,500,000 tons which are brought to bank in his 

collieries every year. He has over 1000 coke ovens, making 

300,000 tons of coke per annum. His ironstone mines turn out 

between 150 and 200,000 tons every year, and in his shipyard 

he has built an average of 12,000 tons of iron ships per annum 

since 1852. He carries the mails between Italy and Alexandria ; 

he is Chairman of the Tyne Steam Shipping Company, trading 

to Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, London, and Dunkirk; he 

has an interest in the Guion Transatlantic Line ; he is leading 

member in the firm of Palmer, Hall, and Co., timber and general 

merchants, shipbrokers, shipowners, and sawmill owners, of 

Newcastle and Cardiff; and he is the chief shareholder of the 

Tyne Plate Glass Company. In this latter capacity, he is 

President of the British Glass Association. In 1865, he was 

Chairman of the Northern Ironmasters' Committee, and had no 

small share in bringing about the termination of that unfortunate 

controversy. Mr Kane, as the President of the Ironworkers, 

declared, in most flattering terms, that he had saved the district 

from " wide-spread misery and sorrow." There have been but 

K 
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few strikes at Jarrow, save those of a most trivial character, and 
on the whole, his relations with his workpeople have been very 
amicable. On his Yorkshire estate, he is a popular and con- 
siderate landlord. As one of his tenants declared the other 
day, "they enjoyed all the benefits that it was ever proposed 
to give the tenant farmer by law, and that if ' free land ' and 
'tenant right' were adopted to-morrow, it would but legalise 
that which they already possessed." Immediately after his elec- 
tion for North Durham, he formally made over to his tenants 
all his ground game, reserving to himself only the winged — a 
step in which his example might be followed with advantage 
by his neighbours. 

As we have already observed, in writing of Mr Stevenson, Mr 
Palmer unsuccessfully contested South Shields in 1868, losing 
the seat by a majority of 305. It was felt that it was a pity 
that two such good Liberals should be pitted against each 
other, when Tories were to be fought in other constituencies. 
Mr Palmer never relinquished his desire to sit in Parliament, 
and he bitterly resented the position of a defeated candidate. 
He was on the look-out for a seat, and rumour credited him 
with intentions of courting so many constituencies that it was 
feared that he might step between the stools and fare as badly 
in 1874 as he did in 1868. He hung on to South Shields, with 
the lurking hope that it would reverse its old verdict ; he issued 
his address for Gateshead ; he was accused of desiring to oust 
young Gladstone at Whitby ; and he was from time to time 
pointed out as the man to beat Mr George Elliot in the 
Northern Division of Durham. Fortunately, the last was the 
course which he adopted. At the general election he with- 
drew from Gateshead, made no sign at South Shields, spoke 
on behalf of Mr Gladstone at Whitby, and proposed to 
Sir Hedworth Williamson that they should contest North 
Durham. Sir Hedworth refused, but offered to withdraw to 
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make way for him. Mr Palmer, who did not wish to enter 
Parliament over the body of a comrade, declined, and went back 
to Whitby to canvass for Mr Gladstone. A storm of indigna- 
tion broke out in North Durham. Sir Hedworth Williamson 
resigned. Mr Crawford issued his address. Mr Bell and Mr 
Palmer were requested to stand. They stood, and conquered. 
After a few days of fierce electioneering, Mr Elliot and Mr 
Pemberton being their opponents, they went to the poll. The 
result was : Bell, 4364 ; Palmer, 4327 ; Elliot, 401 1 ; Pemberton, 
351 1, The deed was done. The victory was accomplished. 
George Elliot was defeated, and the sole surviving Tory member 
who had been returned to Parliament by Durham was uncere- 
moniously disposed of. Mr Palmer had won a victory of which 
he had a right to feel proud. 







MR JOHN HENDERSON, M.P. FOR DURHAM 
CITY. 

W^Sff^J'^W.lslM. City, like English politics fifty years ago, is 
Ij hH I famed for its three "C's." Fortunately, however, 
1^^^^ the capital of the Liberal county is not harassed by 
the combination of " Corn, Currency, and Catholics," 
which drove our statesmen wild in the times before the Reform 
Bill. The three " C's " of the City are its Cathedral, its Carpets, 
and its Coals. With two of these, Mr John Henderson, the 
subject of our sketch, is directly connected ; while, as a Church- 
man, he has a claim to share in the third. It is therefore 
peculiarly fitting that he, a Carpet manufacturer, a Coalowner, 
and a Churchman, should represent the city in the Commons' 
House of Parliament. 

Mr Henderson is the only member of the Durham Thirteen 
whose parliamentary experience dates back beyond the general 
election of 1 865 . He is therefore entitled to be considered " the 
father " of the Durham members. Mr J. W. Pease was elected 
for the first time in 1865; Messrs Stevenson, Gourley, Dodds, 
Backhouse, and Beaumont, never sat in the unreformed Parlia- 
ment ; none of the rest have been in Parliament before. There 
is therefore not a veteran among them. Even Mr Henderson 
only entered St Stephen's in 1864. Ten years' service in the House 
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of Commons, although but little in comparison with periods 
served by such men as the late member for Gateshead, actually 
entitles Mr Henderson to the seniority of the Thirteen. 

This seniority is not confined to his service in the House. He 
is the oldest man returned by the constituencies of the county. 
He was bom on the 2nd of May 1811, so that he is now 63 
years of age. His father was the late Mr Gilbert Henderson, 
of Durham. His mother's maiden name was Anne Robinson. 
We have not been able to gather many particulars concerning 
his early life. Few men can remember what happened to a 
schoolboy half a century since. He was educated at Durham 
Grammar School, and also at the Grammar School of Witton- 
le-Wear, a rather out-of-the-way place for a native of Durham 
City to pick up his schooling. Upon leaving school, he was at 
once initiated into the mysteries of carpet manufacture. His 
father, Mr Gilbert Henderson, had taken over the premises 
previously occupied by Mr H. Starforth, Mr Cooper, and others, 
whose firm, although they had carried on the manufacture for 
some time, eventually collapsed, thereby but meeting the evil 
fate of those who had preceded them. In the hands of Mr Gil- 
bert Henderson, however, the factory was destined to see better 
days. From the time that it passed into his possession affairs 
assumed a brighter appearance, and he was able to lay the 
foundation for the great success which has characterised the 
firm under the management of his son. Mr John Henderson 
left school for the factory, and he had been there but a very 
short time when the death of his father threw the responsibility 
of managing the growing concern almost entirely upon his 
shoulders. For several years he carried it on single-handed, 
with no assistance but that of his mother, until his brother 
William, who was six years his junior, was able to undertake a 
portion of the management After that time their business 
gradually but steadily increased in extent and in importance. 
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until it attained an established position, and a high reputation, 
not only in this country, but also in the United States and the 
continent of Europe. It is now one of the most flourishing in 
the carpet trade, and worthily maintains the fair fame of the 
County Palatine in the markets of the world. Mr William 
Henderson recently withdrew from the business, which is now 
carried on by Mr John Henderson, M.P., his son Mr John 
Geoige Henderson, and Mr Thomas Bagley, of Old El vet. 
The importance of this branch of industry to the city may be 
gathered from the fact that upwards of five hundred persons are 
constantly employed by Messrs Henderson in their factory. 

Mr John Henderson, like Mr Thomas Richardson, M.P. for 
The Hartlepools, was early summoned to take a position of grave 
responsibility in the world of commerce. Like Mr Richardson 
also, he devoted no inconsiderable portion of his energies to poli- 
tical pursuits. It is said of some men that they are politicians 
from the cradle. As we have previously observed, we have not 
been able to rescue from oblivion any anecdotes of the honour- 
able member's childhood, so that we are unable to speak with 
certainty as to whether this was the case with him, but he certainly 
was a politician from his school days. He was only seventeen 
when, in the year 1828, he made his first plunge into the turbid 
waters of a contested election. Four years later, when he had 
barely attained his majority, he was universally recognised as 
one of the leading Liberals of the city. He won his spurs early: 
he wore them well. At every election, from the year of the 
Reform Bill, 1832, until he was himself returned to Parliament, 
he has, with scarcely an exception, either nominated a Liberal 
candidate on the hustings or acted as chairman of the Liberal 
Committee. From 1832 till 1864 — for more than a generation, 
that is — Mr Henderson fought in the van of the Durham Liberals^ 
He was a leader in the strife ; and it was not until he, who had 
so often fought for others, was returned to Parliament himself. 
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that he abandoned his unwearying and invaluable labour. The 
first election in which he took a prominent part was that of 1832, 
when two Liberals (Harland and Chaytor) secured both the 
seats, beating the Conservative, the Hon. Arthur Trevor. The 
last — that of this year — had the same happy result, two Liberals 
(Thompson and Henderson) defeating Wharton, the Conservative, 
by a considerable majority. 

One of the most memorable of the many elections in which 
Mr Henderson took part was that which resulted in the return 
of Mr John Bright to Parliament in the year 1843. That illus- 
trious statesman was then but winning his way into public life. 
The Anti-Corn- Law League was in the midst of its labours. 
Bright and Cobden were regarded by the Tories in general, and 
clerical and propertied Tories in particular, as pestilent dema- 
gogues, for whom no denunciation could be too strong, and no 
punishment too severe. A vacancy having occurred in 1843 in 
the representation of the city, Mr Bright was put in nomination 
by the local Liberals as their candidate in opposition to Viscount 
Dungannon, who was supplied to the Tories by the Marquis of 
Londonderry. Mr Henderson fought energetically for his bro- 
ther of the carpet trade, whose fame as an orator was not then 
sufficient to obscure his commercial connections. But it was no 
use. Bribery had been employed to secure the return of the 
Londonderry nominee, and on the declaration of the poll, in 
March 1843, the figures stood thus: — Viscount Dungannon (C), 
507 ; John Bright (L), 405 ; majority against Mr Bright, 102. 
The fight had been an unfair one, apart from the corrupt means 
so unhesitatingly employed by the Tories. Mr Bright had not 
reached the city until the day before the election. Fortunately, 
however, the battle was to be fought over again under fairer 
auspices. Dungannon, the Londonderry nominee, lost his seat 
on petition, and in July in the same year the Durham Liberals 
again brought forward Mr Bright as their candidate in opposi- 
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tion to Mr Purvis, a Chancery barrister, who was proposed by 
the Tories. This time the battle was fought fairly to a decisive 
issue. More was at stake than the result of a bye election. 
The time was a momentous one. The nation stood at "the 
parting of the ways," uncertain which path to pursue. There 
was the old well-worn road of Protection; there was the new 
untrodden path of Free Trade. The electors of Durham of 
that year stood at the watershed of two eras, dimly as they 
realised the fact. On one side was a rigime of short-sighted 
prejudice, regarding all foreigners as enemies ; on the other one 
of scientific principle, regarding all foreigners merely as cus- 
tomers. In a few years the former was to pass away like a 
shrivelled scroll, while the fortunes of the nation were unhesi- 
tatingly to be committed to the latter. The election for Durham 
came just at the time when the public opinion was veering 
round towards Free Trade, and the decision of Durham was 
eagerly looked for by the country as an indication of the direc- 
tion in which the tide was setting. Some presentiment of the 
vastness of the issues at stake filled the minds of the men of 
Durham, and they entered upon the battle with startling energy. 
The Anti-Corn-Law League sent down their best men to assist 
in the election. Mr Bright was there himself in the thick of 
the fray. Every night they held meetings, and the excitement 
of the electors was very great. Almost all the clei^y fought 
tooth and nail against the sturdy Quaker, with, we believe, the 
honourable exception of Dean Waddington. In spite of their 
opposition, however, Mr Bright was returned by a majority of 
seventy-eight. The figures were : — Bright (L), 488 ; Purvis (C), 
410. Durham City had thus the distinguished honour of send- 
ing to St Stephen's, at a time when he was sorely needed, the 
illustrious Free Trader, and introducing to the Legislature one 
who was destined to become one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of modern times. Mr Bright represented Durham 
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until the Com Laws were repealed, but his connection with that 
city terminated in 1847, when he was elected for the City of 
Manchester. 

In this — one of the brightest incidents in the history of the 
City — Mr Henderson took a leading part. He continued -to 
serve his party as faithfully in the many elections which have 
left no traces on the page of history. In Lord Palmerston's 
last Parliament, the city was represented by Sir W. Atherton 
(L) and the Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray (C.) The Liberals were 
uneasy at this division in the representation, and overtures were 
made to Major Beaumont — then Captain, who now represents 
the Southern Division of the County — to ascertain whether he 
would stand at the next General Election as a second Liberal 
candidate. He signified his readiness to help them, should 
opportunity arise ; but, as it happened, the opportunity did 
not arise. In February 1864, Sir William Atherton died. 
At a meeting of the leading Liberals, called to consider 
the action which they should pursue, it was suggested that 
their chairman should himself be the candidate. It was no 
sooner said than done. Mr Henderson was summoned to stand, 
and he at once consented. So convinced were the Tories that 
Mr Henderson's return was a foregone conclusion that they 
abstained from contesting his election, which therefore took place 
without opposition. In 1865 he was re-elected, together with 
Mr Mowbray, neither party provoking a contest. In 1868, Mr 
J. R. Davison, afterwards Judge Advocate-General, stood as the 
second Liberal candidate. Mr Mowbray had gone South, and 
Mr Wharton was the champion of the Tories. The result of the 
poll, was as follows: — Henderson (L), 823; Davison (L), 784; 
Wharton (C), 732. Mr Henderson again contested the city in 
1874, in conjunction with Mr Thompson, when Mr Wharton 
was again defeated by a majority of 33 votes. 

We must now retrace our steps, in order to glance at Mr 
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Henderson's connection with the industries of the North. It 
was not till 1857 that he came prominently before the public, 
excepting as a carpet manufacturer and thorough-going Liberal. 
In that year the great crash of the Northumberland and Durham 
District Banking Company took place. That colossal failure — 
the liabilities of the concern were ^^ 2,000,000 sterling — brought 
Mr Henderson to the front. He was a large shareholder, and to 
him and to two others was entrusted the task of winding up its 
affairs. It was no sinecure. The enormous extent of engage- 
ments of the shipwrecked Bank was sufficient to render the 
work most onerous ; but it was rendered still more difficult by 
the state of the law. It was not until the passing of the Wind- 
ing-Up Act that the huge concern could be brought under 
control. At one time it seemed probable enough that every 
shareholder would be brought into the Court of Chancery. 
Fortunately, this dire misfortune did not occur, and, thanks to 
the unremitting exertions of the liquidators, every creditor of 
the Bank has been paid the uttermost farthing of the money 
due to him, with interest, while not less than half of the money 
called up from the unfortunate shareholders has been returned 
to them. Seldom indeed has so gigantic a liquidation been 
carried out to the end with such complete success, and no small 
credit is due to the gentlemen to whose untiring exertions so 
g^tifying a result is due. 

Among the concerns which suffered shipwreck when the Bank 
went down was the Derwent Iron Company, a vast industrial 
concern, which only required time and money to become success- 
ful. It had works at Consett, limestone quarries at Stanhope, 
and ironstone mines at Upleatham. After the failure of the 
Bank the latter were sold, but the purchasers were bound to 
supply limestone and ironstone at a fixed price to the vendors, 
for a period of years. The works at Consett did not prosper. It 
was not till 1864, when the Consett Iron Company was estab- 
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lished, with Mr Dale and Mr Priestman as managing directors, 
that the tide turned. From that day to this the works have been 
among the most prosperous in the country. Mr Henderson has 
for many years been Chairman of the Board of Directors of this 
flourishing concern. He is, therefore, the official head of one of 
the largest ironworks in the world. The Consett Iron Company 
employ some 6000 workmen, manufacture some 2000 tons of 
plates and rails every week, raise 600,000 tons of coal in the 
year, and pay well on to ;^40O,00O in wages every twelve 
months. In addition to their mines and works in England, 
they are joint proprietors of large hematite mines in Bilbao, 
which will be more extensively worked when the Carlists and 
the Republicans have settled their differences. 

Mr Henderson's connections with the staple trades of the 
North is not confined to his position at the head of the Consett 
works. He is largely interested in extensive collieries in 
Northumberland, and has shares in many of the ironworks of 
Durham. He has, on many occasions, acted as Chairman of the 
Steam Coal Trade, for it is with steam coal that he is most 
interested. He has wisely used the influence given him by this 
position to assist in the establishment of the system of conciliation, 
which in all disputes between labour and capital has worked so 
well in the North. Through this system, masters and men alike 
have been enabled to share the advantages of the great prosperity 
which has blessed the coal trade, and at the miners' demonstra* 
tions no banners are so numerous as those upon which are 
displayed representations of the amicable meeting of coalowners 
and coalminers to discuss the rate of wages, or to refer a disputed 
point to impartial arbitration. 

It is a proof of the ingrained love of the chase which animates 
all men of English blood, that Mr Henderson, carpet manufac- 
turer, ironmaster, and coalowner, who entered the factory almost 
as soon as he left school, was yet an ardent foxhunter, who, from 
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1844 ^^11 1 87 1, took an active part in the management of the 
Durham County pack. It was he who, on the death of the late 
Mr Russell, of Brancepeth, thirty years ago, took a leading part 
in the establishment of a subscription pack, and it was not until 
the strange outbreak of dumb madness, which necessitated their 
destruction a few years since, that his connection with them came 
to a close. 

Mr Henderson is a Churchman, and, as befits the representa- 
tive of Durham, he has no sympathy with the attempt which is 
being made to restore the Confessional, and inaugurate the 
millennium by restoring the superstitions of the Middle Ages. 
He is a magistrate of the county, and a Deputy-Lieutenant 
His residence, Leazes House, Durham, he has occupied since 
1836. He is a member of the Reform Club. In 1840, he married 
Hannah, daughter of Alderman Thomas Chipchase, of Durham, 
by whom he has had three sons and four daughters. One of 
these sons is a partner with him in the carpet factory. His 
brother, Mr William Henderson, who, until recently, was also a 
member of the firm, is strangely enough the leader of the Tories 
of the City. He has often been proposed as the Tory candidate, 
but he has invariably declined. Had he accepted in 1871, we 
should have seen the strange spectacle of two brothers repre- 
senting the same city, but one sitting on the right and the other 
on the left of the Speaker. Mr William Henderson has done 
good service to the city in connection with municipal affairs. 
It is to him that is due much of the credit for the building of 
the Town Hall and the new markets ; and throughout his career 
he has done credit to the name which he bears. 

Mr John Henderson has been a consistent Liberal from his 
school days until now. Almost all the great reforms for which 
he fought in 1828 are now part of that Constitution which the 
Conservatives consider is the object of their political existence 
to protect He has always had the confidence of his party, 
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and the esteem of his fellow-citizens. In politics, he belongs to 
an older school of Liberalism than does his colleague; but 
throughout his Parliamentary career he has uniformly and 
warmly supported Mr Gladstone. As a speaker he is the 
antithesis of Mr Thompson. He is a man of business, who 
speaks like a ledger. His speeches are a plain unvarnished 
account of facts, rendered luminous by a shrewd and practical 
common sense. In the words of one of his supporters, " He is 
a safe politician, but Liberal to the backbone." 







MR EDMUND BACKHOUSE, M.P. FOR 
DARLINGTON. 

INE hundred years ago this year, a few months after 
the iitdignant patriots of our American Colonies had 
signalised their hatred of tyranny by throwing our 
tea into Boston Harbour, a certain English Quaker 
established a bank in Darlington. His name was James Back- 
house. The Bank which he founded the year before the Battle 
of Bunker's Hill, is still living and flourishing in the town where 
it was first established. After a century of growth, its branches, 
like those of the banyan, have taken root in every direction, and 
now the whole district rejoices in the luxuriance of its foliage. 
" Backhouse " is still a household word n-ith North Countrymen 
from Sunderiand to York, and the great-grandson of James 
Backhouse uts in Pariiament as the honoured representative of 
the town of Dariingtoo. 

A centui^', even in the annab of the world, is no mean period. 
What must it be in the life of a town ? When Backhouse 
established his bank in Nortl^^te, Dariington, the pc^mlation 
ol England was under S,00O,00a Sena >-ears afterwards, the 
number of inhabited bouses ia Dariingtoo was only 444, and in 
Stockton only 451. Whitby was retunwd as containing 548, 
and Sunderland 793. Hartlepool, Dorfaam, Richmond, Thirsk, 
Nordtalkfton, Bisbt^ Auckland were too small to be mentiooed 
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in a return of towns containing more than '400 houses. Mid- 
dlesborough, West Hartlepool, Jarrow, Barrow, &c., of course 
were not in existence. Halifax at that time was less than 
Darlington, and Bradford less than either. The city of Oxford 
was larger than the town of Birmingham, and the city of York 
contained more houses than either Sheffield, Leeds, or Notting- 
ham. Bristol was larger than any town in England, except the 
metropolis. Hexham was exactly the same size as Preston, 
and Haltwhistle was larger than Oldham. In the county in 
which James and Jonathan Backhouse had commenced banking, 
there were only three towns containing over 400 houses — Sun- 
derland, Stockton, and Darlington. The county which now 
returns the Liberal Thirteen, then sent but four members to the 
House of Commons. Much of the land was uncultivated. Its 
mineral wealth lay almost untouched. Labourers' wages were a 
little over a shilling a day. Few of them could read. The means 
of intercommunication between different parts of the county were 
deplorably deficient. The road between Croft and Darlington 
had been denounced in 1746 by the Duke of Cumberland as the 
worst over which he had travelled between London and the 
Highlands ; but concerning the state of the rest of the roads in 
Durham at these times, history is dumb. The startling innova- 
tion of the stage coach had not yet astonished rustics by the 
alarming speed with which it conveyed Her Majesty's mails. 
England was slumbering quiescent in the torpor of that torpid 
century, from which she was so soon to be aroused by the 
throne-shattering earthquake of the French Revolution. Abroad, 
the prospect was by no means re-assuring. The year in which 
James Backhouse opened Darlington Bank, the madness of -our 
rulers drove the American colonies into revolt, and two years 
afterwards the Declaration of Independence severed for ever the 
connection between England and the United States. At the 
sanie time our affairs in India were in confusion ; but when the 
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first payments were being made across the counter of Messrs 
James and Jonathan Backhouse & Co., a strong and able ruler 
had laid his hand upon the destinies of our Asiatic Empire, and 
we won more by Warren Hastings than we lost by Lord North. 
The 8,000,000 of the Isle of the West were soon to impose their 
yoke upon 200,000,000 Orientals, and revive under English 
rule the glorious memories of the Empire of Akhbar. The 
French Revolution was soon to upheave the surface of society 
and convulse the Continent ; England was about to enter into a 
death-grapple with Napoleon ; a New World was to be colon- 
ised at the Antipodes. But all these things were as yet hidden 
in the womb of the future when James and Jonathan Backhouse 
established Backhouse's Bank in Darlington, in 1774. 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-four has become eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four, and the whole aspect of the world is 
changed. Empires have passed away, nations have risen, States 
have fallen, new commonwealths have been called into existence, 
new ideas animate mankind ; old things have passed away, and, 
behold I all things have become new. England has trebled her 
population; the British Empire encircles the world. The his- 
tory of that century has been the most crowded with incidents 
of any since the year 100. Never have there been so many 
changes, reforms, transformations, revolutions in one hundred 
years as have been effected since 1774. Yet, amid all these 
changes which have revolutionised the world. Backhouse's Bank 
has remained unaltered , — excepting that it is richer, and 
stronger and older, it is the same now as it was then. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are the same to-day as they were 
" when George the Third was King." Until the ist of January 
this year, no one, excepting a Backhouse, had any share in the 
firm. For the hundred years it has been known as " the Quaker's 
Bank ; " and it still retains those sturdy Quaker virtues which 
distinguished it in the days when it was first established at 
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Darlington. The headquarters of the Bank remain within a 
few hundred yards of the place where it was first opened, and 
although it has spread its branches far and wide, it is still 
rooted at Darlington. There are at least ten branches in other 
towns. They are to be found in Sunderland, Durham, Stockton, 
Middlesborough, Hartlepool, West Hartlepool, Bishop Auck- 
land, Barnard Castle, Northallerton, and Bedale, while six sub- 
branches exist in other places. Darlington, however, now, as in 
the eighteenth century, is " Backhouse's " headquarters ; and it 
is as M.P. for Darlington that Mr Edmund Backhouse, the 
great-grandson of the founder of the firm, takes his seat in 
Parliament. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the services which have been 
rendered to the district by the Bank of which the Member for 
Darlington is the most prominent representative. In this com- 
mercial century its position corresponds to that which was held 
by the great warrior nobles whose castles still remain as stern 
mementoes of a troubled age. In times of war or invasion, the 
inhabitants of the whole countryside were wont to seek shelter 
within the castle of their feudal lord, whose stout yeomen and 
mail-clad knights either drove off the foe, or withstood his 
attacks until the arrival of reinforcements enabled them to 
compel the enemy to retreat From such a central position, too, 
were despatched men-at-arms, in case of need, to succour those 
who were maintaining an unequal fight against moss-troopers or 
banditti, and thus, in one way or another, the chieftain of the 
olden times was able to secure the peace, the prosperity, and 
the security of the district over which he ruled. That time has 
vanished for ever. Beacon fires no longer send lurid warning of 
coming foe ; nor are our feudal castles the centre around which 
population gathers for the sake of the safety secured them by 
the presence of its garrison. The age of Feudalism has died ; 
that of Commerce has taken its place. The world of commerce 

M 
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has its vicissitudes, as sudden and almost as painful as those of 
the age which preceded it. Life is not attacked, but credit is 
destroyed. Although no light-armed forayers drive off cattle 
by night, and capture the farmer as he rushes from the flames 
of his burning farmstead, property and liberty are as often 
sacrificed when, in the crisis of some financial panic, firm after 
firm breaks down in insolvency, and the ruin of a thousand 
homes is consummated by a single failure. In such a time the 
aid that can be given by a wealthy banking firm answers exactly 
to the protection of an open district by the castle of a powerful 
noble. Timely assistaiice is rendered to those in need ; customers 
in trouble are enabled to meet their engagements ; time is given 
for others to secure the money they require ; while those whose 
deposits are safe in the Bank listen undisturbed to the cries and 
groans which tell how many have perished in the stress of the 
struggle. This, which is true of every safe and wealthy bank, 
is pre-eminently true of the firm of which Mr Edmund Back- 
house is an honoured member. For one hundred years Back- 
house's Bank has been as a tower of strength in the district in 
which it was founded. During the course of three generations 
it has never exhibited the least sign of financial weakness. 
Panic after panic has raged around it, leaving traces of their 
fury in the ancient and stately firms which they have levelled 
with the earth; but, like some monarch of the forest, upon 
whom tornadoes have no power, Backhouse's Bank has weath- 
ered the storm, and emerged, time after time, with unimpaired 
vigour, from tempests before which few have stood. From the 
crisis of 1810 to Black Friday of 1866, " Backhouse's " has been 
through them all, and was broken by none. Neighbours and 
rivals fell crashing on the right hand and left : it calmly, and 
with renewed vigour, prosecuted its useful career. The district, 
owing in no small degree its protection from the blighting 
desolation of panic to the sturdy integrity of Messrs Backhouse, 
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has flourished apace. It has grown in numbers, in importance, 
and in wealth. In 1832 the members for the County were 
increased from four to ten. In 1868 they were raised to thirteen. 
Its industries have been developed at railway speed. Cleveland 
has sprung at a bound into the front rank of iron-producing 
districts. Middlesborough and West Hartlepool have risen like 
exhalations from the shore ; arid in every direction we see signs 
of rapid and increasing progress. Yet this progress was not 
without difficulties, for, in the crushing blows which panic 
administered to the rest of the country, this district could not 
entirely escape. It reeled slightly in 1866, for instance, and 
had it not been for the prompt aid and generous assistance of 
** Backhouse's," the disaster would have been appalling. For- 
tunately, that aid was extended ; the rising industries of the dis- 
trict e^i^perienced only a momentary check, and the full tide of 
progress was soon flowing as rapidly as ever in South Durham 
and in Cleveland. The result of this unvarying success is mani- 
fest. In Darlington, if a man says '* as safe as the Bank," the 
chances are ten to one he means the Bank of Backhouse, not 
the Bank of England. In many places Backhouse's notes are 
preferred to those of the Bank of England, and the incredulous 
look of pity and astonishment with which an old Tees-sider 
regards the man who objects to receive " one o* Backhus's " is a 
sight to be remembered. One instance, and only one, is on 
record when the ability of the Bank to meet its engagements was 
very severely tested. When Mr Bowles — Malacca Bowles — ^was 
at Darlington, as a Conservative candidate, he endeavoured to 
persuade his audience that they would be justified in breaking 
their promises to vote for Mr Backhouse, and in voting for him, 
by asking them to suppose that Mr Backhouse had issued a 
number of notes payable on demand, which were bought up by 
an enemy and suddenly presented when he was unable to meet 
them, — " He would be justified in refusing to do so," said this 
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bright specimen of Cockneydom, " because the circumstances 
had changed under which he had issued the notes in question. 
Therefore," said Mr Bowles, " as the circumstances have changed 
since I came into the field, you- will be quite right in breaking 
your promise and voting for me." When he was asking them to 
make this supposition, a cry was raised by some of the audience, 
" That dodge has been tried, and *twouldn't do wi' Backhouse ! " 
Mr Bowles discovered that he had unwittingly played' right 
into Mr Backhouse's hands, by recalling a story highly honour- 
able to the Bank, which certainly did not teach the lesson 
Mr Bowles was at much pains to inculcate. That story runs 
somewhat as follows. Shortly after the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the then Duke of Cleveland, for some cause unknown to the 
general public, determined to break Backhouse's Bank. He 
laid his plans with considerable art. Carefully collecting all the 
notes of the Bank that he could lay his hands on, he intended 
to send them to Darlington in thousands to be cashed. Fortu- 
nately, however, the scoundrelly attempt was foiled. By some 
means or other the Bank received a hint of what was coming a 
few days beforehand, and Mr Jonathan Backhouse set off post 
haste to London, Travelling to the metropolis was no such 
easy matter then as it is now ; and the worthy Quaker must 
have been considerably shaken and tumbled as, after travelling 
day and night without stopping, he reached London, and with- 
out much difficulty secured all the gold he required. No sooner 
had he got it than he set off north in the same precipitate manner 
in which he had journeyed south. In the fourth day after his 
leaving Darlington, the people, thoroughly incensed at the 
infamous attempt of the Duke, were warned that Jonathan 
Backhouse was at hand with money enough and to spare for all 
the notes the Duke might send. When the weary traveller 
entered the town after his tremendous journey — Backhouse's 
drive to London leaves Dick Turpin's ride to York entirely in 
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the shade — the horses were unloosed from the carriage, and he 
was drawn through the streets by an enthusiastic multitude, 
whose hearty cheers testified at once to their indignation at the 
conduct of the Duke and the pride they felt at the success of 
their fellow-townsman in foiling his vindictive attempt to break 
'* Backhouse." It is said in illustration of the indomitable spirit 
of the old Quaker, that when his post-chaise was rattling over 
Croft Bridge, one of the fore-wheels came off, but instead of 
stopping to have it put on, he piled the gold up in the opposite 
corner, and thus balanced, he drove into the town on three 
wheels ! The sequel — which, unfortunately, is but of doubtful 
authenticity — after telling how the victorious Quaker paid gold 
down for every note the Duke's agent could present, adds that 
when the last was cashed, Jonathan, sternly repressing the 
exultation which he must have felt, bade the man ask his 
master if Raby was for sale ? "Because," added he, " thou canst 
tell thy master that if it is, I will pay for it in gold." It is said 
that the Duke, on receiving the news of his discomfiture, and 
hearing of Mr Backhouse's offer to buy Raby, was so mortally 
offended that for years he would never touch one of Backhouse's 
notes. He is dead and gone now, and it is needless to say that 
the present Duke manifests no antipathy to Backhouse's "paper," 
but such is the force of habit that some of the old tenants of the 
Raby estates regularly, down to the present time, send in all their 
local notes to be changed for those of the Bank of England 
before rent-day. To recall such an anecdote as this, of monetary 
engagements faithfully met at all hazards, to the memories of 
the electors, in order to induce them to violate their engagements 
to Mr Backhouse, was, perhaps, the greatest blunder Mr Bowles 
committed in his wild attempt to enter the House of Commons 
as M.P. for Darlington. 

The history of Backhouse's Bank is inextricably intermingled 
with the history of Darlington. The history of Mr Edmund 
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Backhouse is as closely connected with that of the Bank. 
Indeed, to a certain extent, he has merged his personality in 
that institution. His life has been so completely devoted to the 
business of Jonathan Backhouse and Co., that it is difficult to 
speak of him apart from the firm. He is the representative of 
three generations of Backhouses which have passed away, as 
well as of the present generation, upon whom has fallen the 
mantle of the departed bankers. For a firm has a corporate 
existence like a nation, «nd although the members thereof are 
perpetually changing, its identity remains unchanged, and those 
who live to-day are the heirs of all the glories of the departed. 
Englishmen are the heirs of all the centuries which have elapsed 
since, from the strange amalgam of Saxon, Norseman, Dane, 
and Norman, the nation was produced. In like manner, Mr 
Edmund Backhouse, as senior partner of the present banking 
firm, is heir to the traditions, the associations, and the services 
of all the Backhouses who presided over the Bank from its 
foundation until now. Even as we have a just right to consider 
the glories of Agincourt and Crecy, of Blenheim and Waterloo, 
as part of the inheritance bequeathed us by our sires, so Mr 
Backhouse may naturally remember with pleasure the services 
which his ancestors rendered to the district, and feel a pardon- 
able pride as he remembers that he has not proved unworthy of 
the name he bears, and that in his hands the reputation of his 
family — that of being ever ready in every good work — has lost 
none of its original lustre. Without writing a history of the 
borough, we could not pretend to detail the benefits accruing to 
Darlington from the presence of the Backhouses in the town. 
We may, however, in passing, refer to the fact that the father of 
the present Member took an active and leading part in the estab- 
lishment of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. Side by side 
with Mr Edward and Mr Joseph Pease, Mr Jonathan Backhouse, 
jun., laboured energetically and successfully in order to secure 
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the adoption of that system of land carriage which has since 
then revolutionised the world. One of the chief obstacles the 
promoters of the railway had to overcome was a counter scheme 
for the conveyance of coals and merchandise over the same 
district by water. A canal from Rushyford to Stockton, which 
was to cost ;f 300,000, and to be worked by no fewer than thirty 
locks, was a project which attracted considerable attention at 
the time ; and, in order to make way for the railway, Mr Back- 
house employed his great financial ability and shrewd practical 
sagacity in exposing the dangerous unsoundness of the canal 
scheme. This he did with great success. The canal scheme 
perished. Shortly afterwards, the first railway was opened, and 
a new era was commenced in the history of the world. 

Mr Edmund Backhouse, the son of the demolisher of the 
South Durham Canal, was born on the 28th November 1824. 
His mother was a Gurney — Hannah Chapman Gurney — so that 
on both sides of the house he was descended from families who 
have made their name in the region of finance. He was educated 
at Grove House, Tottenham, a Quaker school of the higher class. 
On leaving school he went to Norwich, where he made his first 
acquaintance with the mysteries of banking ; but soon afterwards 
he returned to Darlington, where he has remained ever since. 
He married rather early — when 24 years of age — Juliet Mary, 
daughter of Mr Charles Fox, of Trebah, Falmouth. Since 1845, 
he had been junior partner in Backhouse's Bank. The Public 
Health Act was adopted by Darlington in 1850, and in the list 
of the members of the first Local Board we find the name of 
Edmund Backhouse, who, together with W. Backhouse, was 
elected in September of that year. Two years later, in February, 
there was every probability of an early dissolution of Parliament, 
The general election did not take place for some months later ; 
but in the interval the Liberals of South Durham discussed the 
desirability of contesting the division. The sitting members 
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were Mr James Farrer (C) and Lord Harry Vane (L). It is a 
significant indication of the position then attained by Mr 
Edmund Backhouse, that no name was more frequently 
mentioned than his, as that of second Liberal candidate^ in 
case the party endeavoured to win both seats. This, for a 
young man, in his twenty-eighth year, shows, better than 
anything we need say, the esteem in which he was thus early 
held by his fellow-electors. It is interesting to discover that 
the newspaper which most steadily supported Mr Backhouse's 
claims to be accepted as second Liberal candidate for South 
Durham was the Darlington and Stockton Times. Some 
recommended Mr Henry Pease, others Mr John Bowes. But 
the Darlington Times never wavered in its allegiance. Its 
candidate was Mr Edmund Backhouse. In the spring of 1852, 
it called upon the Liberals of the Division to get up a requisi- 
tion to that gentleman, because he of all others was best fitted 
to represent them in the House of Commons ; expressing the 
conviction that " on all the great questions which are likely to 
engage the attention of Parliament, Mr Edmund Backhouse will 
be found on the right side." Unfortunately, however, the advice 
of the Times was not taken, or Mr Backhouse might have been 
in Parliament since 1852. Mr Farrer and Lord Harry Vane 
were returned, at the general election of that year, unopposed. 
Mr Backhouse was not destined to enter Parliament till the 
claims of Darlington to direct representation in the House of 
Commons had been recognised by the Legislature. 

From this point the history of Mr Backhouse is blended 
so closely with that of the firm of which he is a member, that 
there are few or no details of personal interest to lay before the 
public. By the death of Mr John Church Backhouse, in 1858, 
he became senior partner. As a banker, he is decidedly popular. 
His pleasant manners, keen perception of character, and great 
financial ability, make him a general favourite, not only with 
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his large staff of clerks, but also with all those who do 
business with the firm. His wife bore him two sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Mr J. E. Backhouse, after being 
educated at Rugby, and studying at Cambridge, has entered 
the Bank at Darlington ; he has had the honour of being elected 
early in life to a seat in the Town Council, and is also a member 
of the Darlington Board of Guardians. Mr Backhouse took a 
warm interest in agriculture, and on the formation of the South 
Durham and North Yorkshire Chamber of Agriculture, he was 
appointed president by the unanimous vote of its members. In 
Imperial politics he threw all his influence into the Liberal scale, 
and did his best to secure the triumph of his political principles 
in the constituency in which he was situated. In 1857, ^^ was 
Chairman of Lord Harry Vane's Central Committee, when that 
gentleman and Mr Henry Pease successfully contested the 
Southern Division — the first taste which he had of the bitter 
waters of a keen electioneering contest. Living at Middleton 
Tyas, he did not take any leading part in the controversy as to 
the incorporation of the borough : he did not advocate it, it is 
true ; but neither did he oppose it In the terrible commercial 
crisis of 1866, when Overend, Gurney, & Co. suspended pay- 
ment, and the whole of our commercial system was shaken to 
its base, Mr Backhouse rendered services to the district, the full 
value of which will never be known. Business men do not care to 
divulge to the outside world the extent of their indebtedness to 
a generous capitalist, who, in the hour of their sorest need, 
extended to them the succour without which they would have 
assuredly gone to the wall In the midst of the hurricane which 
swept the land, Backhouse's Bank was as a harbour of refuge to 
many a sorely labouring vessel ; the protection it then afforded 
spared South Durham and Cleveland much of the misery and 
insolvency with which other districts were visited. A pleasing 
acknowledgment of Mr Backhouse's services in this memorable 

N 
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crisis in the commercial history of the county was made in 1869, 
when he was presented with his portrait by several men of busi- 
ness in recognition of the help extended throughout that memor- 
able and trying period. The presentation was a joint affair ; 
for the men of business were joined by the farmers, who wished 
at the same time to express their gratitude to Mr Backhouse 
for his kindness shown to them during the cattle plague. A 
striking illustration of the value of such assistance was afforded 
recently by Mr W. Barningham, to whose energy and enterprise 
Darlington owes the huge industrial establishment known as the 
Darlington Ironworks. This gentleman declared that ** had it 
not been for Mr Backhouse, the two thousand workmen at pre- 
sent employed at the Darlington Ironworks would never have 
been found in Darlington, for the works on which they are en- 
gaged would not have been in existence." In the building up 
of a great industrial prosperity, money is needed as well as 
enterprise, and Mr John Jones, of Middlesborough, adverting 
recently to the great commercial triumphs of Cleveland, frankly 
admitted that, in the early days and years of their unwritten 
history, " the sinews of war" came from Darlington. 

With the passing of the Reform Bill of 1 867 came a time of 
more stirring interest in the history of Mr Backhouse. By that 
Act, Darlington was called upon to return a representative to 
Parliament for the first time in her history. She had long 
struggled for direct representation, and at last she had attained 
it Delighted with the new privilege, she set about the choice of 
a member in the most approved method. A public meeting of 
the inhabitants was summoned, and a huge committee of seventy 
appointed to select the Liberal candidate for the borough. 
That committee selected Mr Edmund Backhouse. He was one 
of the most popular men in the towa His views were in 
accordance with the prevailing political opinion in Darlington, 
and it was confidently anticipated that he would be elected 
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without any serious opposition. He was, however, opposed by 
Mr H. K. Spark. After a protracted electioneering contest, the 
poll was taken, and Mr Backhouse became first M.P. for Dar- 
lington by 1789 votes against 872 given for his opponent. 

The second election for Darlington partook of the nature of a 
surprise. Though Mr Backhouse was again returned, he only 
polled 1625 votes, against 1607 given to Mr Spark and 302 for 
Mr Bowles. The facts of the case are very simple. In 1868 
Mr Backhouse polled 1789, Mr Spark 872. In 1874, when the 
number on the register had been increased by more than 1000, 
Mr Backhouse polled 1625, Mr Spark 1607, ^^^ Mr Bowles 
302. Mr Backhouse had lost 164 votes. Mr Spark had gained 
835. The Tory had polled 302. How this startling change 
was produced is easily explained. In 1868 the Conservatives 
ran no candidate of their own, and being fettered by no party 
engagements, voted almost in a body for Mr Backhouse. They 
all esteemed him personally as a thoroughly honest man ; he 
was the representative of an old Darlington family, and he was 
a very popular townsman. Mr Bowles's candidature thus lost 
Mr Backhouse at least 200 votes. This was not all. In 1868, 
Mr Backhouse had the Catholic vote almost unbroken ; in 
1874, owing to the artful tactics of Mr Spark, it was transferred 
almost en bloc to his opponent. Some 400 or 500 Catholics 
voted in 1874. Even if we reckon that only half of them voted 
for Mr Backhouse in 1868, we have here a loss of 200, which 
added to a gain of the same amount for Mr Spark, makes a rela- 
tive gain for the latter of 400. Not reckoning anything for the 
publicans, we have here Mr Backhouse's vote reduced to 1389, 
and Mr Spark's raised to 1079. This, we believe, would have 
been nearly their position had no additions been made to 
the register. But more than a thousand voters had been added 
since 1868. Of these, 200 went with the Catholic vote to Mr 
Spark, raising his figure to 1279. There remained but 80a 
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Of these, 200 did not vote. Mr Sparic gained 350, and Mr 
Backhouse 250. This, of course, is merely an approximate 
estimate, but we believe it will be found to be very near the 
mark. That Mr Spark should gain by the new electors was 
natural enough. He had been carefully nursing the constituency 
since the first election. Mr Backhouse, unfortunately, resided 
out of town, and he could not throw open his grounds to the 
holiday-makers. Mr Spark did, and gained much popularity 
thereby. Mr Backhouse's peculiar claims to support, his 
intellectual ability, his financial skill, and his invaluable 
services, were neither known nor appreciated by strangers, who 
judged of the men only by their professions on the platform. 
The marvel is that the sitting member should have gained so 
largely from the electors lately added to the register, not that 
he should have been distanced among the strangers by a candi- 
date who had never ceased electioneering since last election. 
We have been a little careful to explain this matter, since 
persons who are ignorant of local politics might naturally 
enough imagine that a majority under open voting of 927, 
reduced under the Ballot to 18, savoured of undue influence. No 
one who knows Mr Backhouse could for a moment suspect him 
capable of using the smallest pressure to secure the votes of 
political opponents. His one failing as a candidate is the fact 
that he will not even use the friendly pressure that would 
stimulate the energies of his numerous friends. 

Mr Backhouse is a genial, jovial, good-hearted gentleman, 
who is at once a banker and a country squire. He is as desti- 
tute of guile as the Israelite Nicodemus, and in electioneering 
he believes that the innocence of the dove is better than the 
wisdom of a serpent. He is liberal, but not ostentatious, diligent 
in business, and careful in the discharge of his duties. No more 
painstaking magistrate ever sat on the Bench. As a member of 
Parliament he has been declared, by no mean judge of men, to 
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be the ablest representative sent by the North to the House of 
Commons. He is not an eloquent speaker, but his speeches are 
characterised by good sense and extreme caution. He is as 
scrupulous in stating his opinions as if he were telling a 
customer the state of his account. This, although it may give 
his speeches accuracy, often deprives them of their point. If 
Mr Backhouse could but remember that a public meeting does 
not care for the shillings and pence, but is chiefly concerned 
about the round numbers, he would be more effective upon the 
platform than he is at present. 

Mr Backhouse's votes on the whole have been good. As he 
promised on the hustings in 1868, so he voted in St Stephen's 
in the Parliament which expired in 1874. On only one impor- 
tant occasion, that we can remember, he voted against the 
Government. It was upon the motion of Sir Massey Lopes on 
Local Taxation, and his vote was given with the intention of 
compelling the Government to make that question their own. 
Local Taxation is one of the subjects upon which Mr Backhouse 
is "strong." He would have all charges over which the rate- 
payers have no direct control defrayed by the Imperial revenue, 
on the principle that money should be provided by those who 
control the expenditure. Education is another point upon 
which Mr Backhouse slightly differs fr9m many of his party. 
His leaning is more towards Mr Forster than to Mr Dixon. It 
was on this question, we believe, that he made his maiden speech 
in the House of Commons. His idea was that the vexed 
question of the payment of school fees should be taken out of 
the hands of the School Boards ; and that the Guardians should 
have the power which was partially made over to them in 1873, 
by the amendment of the Education Act. On all administra- 
tive questions his authority ranks high. He would reform our 
system of Poor Law Relief, introduce the principle of represen- 
tation into County Government, and radically amend our sanitary 
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laws. On ecclesiastical questions, he is singularly conservative 
for a member of the Society of Friends. His repugnance to 
hastening the disestablishment of the State Church arises, not 
from any agreement with its principle, but because, as a prac- 
tical man, he sees the difficulties of such an operation more 
plainly than, as a Dissenter, he feels the evil of Church Establish- 
ments. In all local matters which come before the Legislature, 
he attends to the affairs of his constituents, as in the financial 
world he looks after the interests of his customers ; and to a 
Backhouse higher praise could not be given. He never forgets 
that, although the candidate of a party, he is the representative 
of the town ; and his services, after the election, are equally at 
the service of partisan and opponent Durham sends many 
more brilliant speakers than he to Parliament, but among all 
the thirteen, no one possesses safer judgment, or renders more 
conscientious service, than does Mr Edmund Backhouse, M.P. 
for Darlington. 




MR EDWARD T. GOV RLE Y, M.P. FOR 
SUNDERLAND. 



■HE senior Member for Sunderland is the representative 
of the shipping of the county. Mr El. T. Gourley and 
Sir Henry Havelock fitly divide between them the 
representation of the commercial capital of the Wear. 
Mr Gourley was elected to serve Sunderland, Sir Henry Havfr- 
lock to serve the Empire. Well would it be if the same equit- 
able arrangement were made by all constituencies returning two 
members. Local men are veiy well in their place, but when 
they crowd out men of imperial capacity they d^enerate into 
nuisances. Of late years, electors have shown a dangerous 
partiality for mere local potentates. Local brewers have been 
preferred to illustrious thinkers, and the man with money has 
distanced with ease his rival with brains. Local aifairs, however, 
must be attended to, and one local representative out of two is 
a fair allowance. Mr E. T. Gourley is emphatically a local 
man. He was bom and bred on the banks of the Wear. He 
served his apprenticeship in Sunderland, he has lived there all 
his life, and he has on several occasions acted as Mayor of the 
borough which he now represents in Parliament Carrying on 
an extensive business in the town, he is intimately identified 
with its interests, and his character and his experience qualify 
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him admirably for his position as representative of the men who 
go down to the sea in ships, hailing from Sunderland. 

Like many another notable man in tht North Country, Mr 
Gourley is of Scotch descent. As his Scotch ancestors claimed 
to be of English origin — it is said they migrated northward in 
the twelfth century — Mr Gourley may, however, be considered 
to be an Englishman. His father, who was born in Fife, was 
apprenticed to the sea when but twelve years of age ; and the 
next that we hear of him he is settled at Sunderland. In that 
town he married Miss Temperley, and as the result of that 
marriage the present Member for Sunderland was born in 1828. 
His father, who was then sailing as captain in his own ship, 
inculcated by precept and example those thrifty virtues of the 
frugal Scot, which so often have laid the foundation of splendid 
fortune. At an early period of his life — when only thirteen years 
of age — young Gourley was apprenticed as " boy " in the office 
of one of the largest commercial houses then existing in Sunder- 
land. In this office, under the care and supervision of the late 
Mr John Halcro, he learnt the rudiments of business, and was 
thoroughly grounded in the principles of successful commerce. 
He proved an apt student. He represented the Messrs Halcro 
for some time in Holland and in Germany; and before his 
apprenticeship expired he was allowed a certain percentage upon 
the profits of the *business, some departments of which were 
entirely under his control. Mr Gourley, however, had no inten- 
tion of remaining in a subordinate capacity. When he was 
twenty-two years of age he started in business on his own ac- 
count as a ship-chandler. From this comparatively humble com- 
mencement he was destined to win his way " by small degrees, 
and more and more," until he attained the highest honour which 
could be conferred upon him by his fellow-townsmen. 

Mr Gourley soon left the ship-chandler's business for that of a 
shipbroker, and in a short time he became a shipowner. In partner- 
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ship with his father, who had left the sea for the land, and his 
uncle, Mr Temperley, he did a good business in shipping, steadily- 
increasing the numbqr of his vessels. During the Russian War, 
he made an extended tour tlirough the Continent, travelling as 
far as Turkey and the Crimea. This journey was chiefly notable 
as leading him to a belief in the ultimate destiny of steamers to 
sweep the sailing ship off the ocean as completely as the sailing 
ship has swept the galley of the ancient mariners. Oh his return, 
he invested largely in steam-shipping, and from that time till 
now he has been one of the leading shipowners in Sunderland. 
During the election of 1868 he was unfortunate in losing several 
steamers, and recently he had another heavy run of disasters. 
The last series of misfortunes gave occasion to Mr Plimsoll to 
bring most serious charges against the fair fame of Mr Gourley, 
in his famous " Appeal " on behalf of " Our Seamen." These 
charges were subsequently the subject of investigation in our 
law courts, but we cannot enter here upon a discussion of the 
merits of the case. Whether Mr Plimsoll be right or wrong, it 
is evident that Sunderland does not endorse his accusations, for 
since his book was published Mr Gourley has been returned at 
the head of the poll as the representative of the borough in 
Parliament. 

Mr Gourlej^'s public career commenced when, at the com- 
paratively early age of thirty, he was elected to the Town 
Council. It was his pleasing duty to make his first speech in 
the local parliament in moving a resolution, the outcome of 
which was the Havelock statue which now stands in Mowbray 
Park. The service rendered by Havelock to his country was a 
theme which many an orator nlight covet for his maiden speech. 
It fell to Mr Gourley's lot. His resolution was carried. Sunder- 
land was eager to do honour to the memory of her illustrious 
townsman. Nor was the rest of the county behind. Mr Allen, 

of Blackwell Hall, headed the subscription list with a donation 
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As a Toum CoancTIor, Mr Gocxriey was dH^eot, energetic, 
and popular. When he was 36 jreais of age, in iSdf, he was 
unanimoosly elected Mayor. He distinguished his jrear of office 
by bringing about the friendly meeting of the navies of France 
and England, off Portsmouth. Mr Gouriey has always been a 
kind of international man ; scarcely a cosmopolitan, but, like his 
own steamers, perpetually engaged in runnii^ between one 
country and another, for the benefit of both. In 1865 he was 
re-elected to the Mayoralty, and his second term of office was 
more notable than the first. It fell to his lot to g^uard the town 
against two scourges, rinderpest and cholera, both of which 
were raging in places in daily communication with Sunderland. 
His directions, ably carried out by Mr Thompson and his pro- 
fessional assistants, were successful in preventing a single case 
of cattle plague in the borough. The cholera, which was then 
raging in Holland, and had made its appearance in London, 
fortunately did not attack Sunderland. Under Mr Gourley's 
guidance, the lower parts of the town were cleansed, and these 
precautionary measures were blessed with success. A much 
more agreeable task than that of acting on the defensive against 
pestilence was that of superintending the opening of the 
Mowbray Park, which took place during his second term of 
office. Sunderland Park, although rather tiny for a great and 
populous city, is tastefully laid out, and certainly need not fear 
comparison with either of the other public parks of the county. 
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at Durham and at Darlington. Mr Gourley was Mayor for the 
third time in 1867, and that he has not been Mayor several 
times since is due more to the fact that he could not con- 
veniently be Mayor and Member at the same time, than to any 
diminution of his popularity in the borough. He is an alder- 
man, a borough magistrate, and a justice of the peace for the 
county. He is also a member of the River Wear Commission. 

Mr Gourley's specialties are ships, Sunday Schools, and 
soldiers. His ships we have noticed. His connection with 
Sunday Schools is of old standing. He conducted a Sunday 
School when he was twenty-one years of age, and he has ever 
since been a warm friend of Sunday scholars and their teachers. 
For several years he was one of the secretaries of the local 
Sunday School Union, and up to the present time he is ever 
to be found on the platform when any great Sunday School 
gathering takes place. When the Mowbray Park was opened, 
in his second Mayoralty, it was very characteristic of the man 
that the most striking feature in the ceremony was the presence 
of 20,000 Sunday scholars. The Sunday scholars owe to him 
the separate services for the young, which he was the first to 
introduce into Sunderland. He has done good work in this 
sphere of labour. He and Mr Stevenson are the two leading 
Sunday School men sent by the county to Parliament. 

Mr Gourley unites to this devotion to the Sunday School, a 
devotion equally sincere to the profession of arms. It is a 
striking fact that both the members for the peaceable and radical 
borough of Sunderland are men of war. Sir Henry Havelock has 
been a soldier from his youth up, and Mr Gourley, although not 
professionally trained as a military man, has been for seventeen 
years identified with the Reserves. In 1857, when 29 years old, 
he was appointed to a lieutenancy in the North Durham 
Militia, and before long he was promoted to a captaincy. When 
the ferocious colonels of Napoleon demanded to be led against 
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that '* land of assassins," Mr Gourley threw himself heart and 
soul into the organisation of the volunteers, which was our 
reply to the vaunts of our choleric neighbours. When the 
Third Durham Rifle Volunteer Corps was formed, he was 
elected Captain of the first company. Soon afterwards he was 
promoted to the rank of Major, and on the death of Lieut.-CoL 
Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, he succeeded to the command 
of the regiment He now holds the rank of Honorary Colonel. 
He has taken a prominent part in arranging for the interchange 
of civilities between the Belgians and the volunteers, and it was 
he who presented the " National address and casket " to the 
King of the Belgians at Brussels, in February 1870. 

It was in the first general election after the passing of Mr 
Disraeli's Reform Act, that Mr Gourley became a candidate for 
Parliamentary honours. Together with the late Mr Candlish — 
who had sat for Sunderland in the previous Parliament, and 
whose return at the top of the poll was, from the first, assured — 
he appealed to the electors of his native town for their support 
He was opposed by Mr Thompson, now senior M.P. for Durham ; 
but having his immense local influence behind him, Mr Gourley 
was easily successful. In the courseof that election he received, 
like Sir Charles Reed, of Hackney, valuable support from those 
whom he had once taught in his Sunday School, but who were 
then in the vigour of their generous youth. Sunderland is a Radi- 
cal town, perhaps the most Radical in the county. Mr Gourley's 
views, like those of Mr Candlish, were advanced enough to suit 
the views of the constituency which he aspired to represent He 
went for the disestablishment and disendowment of all State 
Churches, the Ballot, and the Permissive Bill. When elected he 
remembered' his pledges and fulfilled them. His vote was 
generally given in support of the proposals of the advanced 
section of the party. It is not, however, as a Radical that he 
is best known in the House. His chief Parliamentary service 
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was the securing of the inquiry into the working of Benefit 
Building Societies, an inquiry which resulted in the accumula- 
tion of an amount of valuable information ; upon which, sooner 
or later, will be based an Act for the better regulation of such 
associations. Mr Gourley, who has ever taken a warm interest 
in all such undertakings, introduced a bill on the subject, but it 
was choked out by multiplicity of business. 

The senior M.P. for Sunderland does not pretend to be a 
statesman, although he entered Parliament at a more promising 
age for a public career than most of his fellows. Neither is he 
an orator ; but he is a man of vast industry, of great persever- 
ance and untiring application. He is one of the merchant princes 
of the North, shrewd, energetic, and enterprising, whose business 
capacity and commercial ability have raised him from a humble 
position in life to one of affluence and power. That he is hon- 
oured and esteemed in his own town, is shown by the fact that 
he was triumphantly returned at the head of the poll, by a 
majority of some thousands. 

Mr Gourley is a bachelor, one of the two bachelors of the 
Durham members. His personal history has not been an event- 
ful one. It has been for the most part a steady and unchecked 
advance from obscurity and insignificance to position and 
influence, and the very uniformity of his success deprives a 
narrative of his career of the interest which attaches to those 
which record the painful but exciting vicissitudes which make 
up the romance of the world. 
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rnn|R Isaac Lowthian Bell, M. P. for North Durham.is one 
HJLwl Q of the most distinguished members of the Thirteen. 
QQf^ Perhaps, with the exception of Sir Henry Havelock, 
we may safely say the most distinguished, for, with- 
out indulging in any invidious comparisons, there is little doubt 
that Mr Bell occupies a position to which none of his colleagues 
can lay any claim. He is the first authority on the Iron Trade 
in the North of England, and the recognised scientist of our 
Northern industries. He unites in his own person a number of 
qualifications to the leading place in the county, which cannot 
be equalled by any other of his contemporaries. He is an 
accomplished scholar and a great manufacturer. He is a man 
of science and a man of business, a genial man of the world and 
a warm philanthropist. He possesses both wealth and brains: 
he has a wide experience of men and of affairs, a boundless 
industry, and sound Liberal principles. For twenty years he 
has been one of the foremost men of the North, identified with 
every commercial, industrial, social, or political movement that 
had its birth between the north bank of the Tyne and the south 
bank of the Tees. His fame as a man of science is world-wide ; 
and wherever his name is mentioned, it is always with respect, 
for, although he may have opponents, he has no enemies. That 
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a man of such commanding ability and brilliant reputation 
should be returned to the House of Commons is one of the 
gratifying incidents of the election of 1874 — an election in other 
respects barren enough in causes for gratitude. 

Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell was born in 18 16. Like his colleague 
in the representation of the Northern Division, he went to 
" Bruce's " for his " schooling ; " and also like Mr Palmer, his 
education was completed in France. Here, however, the resem- 
blance ends. Mr Bell, after leaving " Bruce*s," proceeded • to 
Denmark, where he studied for a short time under the Dean of 
Oldensee, after which he left the Continent, and entered Edin- 
burgh University. On leaving Edinburgh he proceeded to the 
University of the Sorbonne, Paris, where his student career 
came to a close. Few men have studied in so many places 
before entering upon the business of life ; and the diversified 
experience acquired by Mr Bell in England, Denmark, Scotland, 
and France stood him in good stead in after life. Wherever he 
studied, Mr Bell made his mark, distinguishing himself by his 
rapid progress in almost all his classes. Of the Durham Thirteen 
— leaving out of count Sir Henry Havelock and Major Beau- 
mont, who studied in purely professional colleges — there are 
four who have passed through a University career. Mr Walter 
James is a B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford; Mr Thomas C. 
Thompson was prize essayist at Durham University ; Mr J. C. 
Stevenson won two gold medals at Glasgow; and Mr Bell 
studied in the Universities of Edinburgh and of Paris. Of the 
rest, Mr Gourley, Mr Henderson, Mr Richardson, and Mr Dodds 
had no sooner quitted school than they were plunged at once 
into business pursuits, while Mr Pease and Mr Backhouse were 
educated under the supervision of the " Friends." 

The father of the senior M.P. for North Durham, Mr Thomas 
Bell, was an alderman of Newcastle, and one of the founders of 
the far-famed ironworks of Losh, Wilson, & Bell, at Walker. 
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It was in these works that Mr Bell made his first acquaintance 
with the manufacture of iron. Walker lies about three miles 
east of Newcastle, on the north bank of the Tyne. The Roman 
Wall, which ran from Wallsend to the Solway Firth, passed it 
about a mile to the north, and a portion of the fosse of the famous 
barrier still exists as a farmer's horse pond. That horse pond 
and some potato gardens, which mark the site of the Wall, are 
the only objects of interest in the neighbourhood, excepting its 
iron and chemical works and its shipyards. A Tyneside legend 
relates that a native of the smoky village left the home of his 
childhood to visit the capital of Scotland. He strolled among 
the palaces of modern Athens, stared at its Castled Rock, and 
exhausted the *' sights" of Edinburgh. He returned home. No 
sooner had he caught sight of the bleak landscape, the gaunt 
engine house, and the smoke cloud which alone told of the exist- 
ence of the village, than, from a full heart, there burst the saying, 
destined to become historical in the North, " There 's nee place 
like Wahker!" It was the jubilant utterance of a native, con- 
scious of the immeasurable superiority of Walker over all other 
places beneath the sun. Few men, except natives, could have 
said such a thing. To the stranger. Walker is anything but a 
terrestrial paradise. On the contrary, he might well regard it 
— approached from the river side in a dark foggy day — as a 
striking representation of the infernal regions, as pictured to us by 
poets. It is an abode of blackness and darkness, only rendered 
more sombre by the lurid flames which blaze unceasingly from 
the chimneys of the ironworks. The clang of hammers, the 
reverberations of mighty machinery, the panting and snorting of 
steam engines, the scream of whistles, and the ceaseless clamour 
which is heard through the murky air, may be likened to the 
tumult that whirled "through that air with solid darkness stained " 
which Dante heard, as soon as he had passed the " portals lofty 
arch" which bade "All hope abandon ye who enter here." Like 
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the city of Dis, whose minarets gleam with eternal fire, Walker 
looms through the darkness, a region as comfortless as that 
which at first denied to the mighty Florentine the right of 
entrance. Nor is the "noisome stench," which is frequently 
described by Dante as assailing him in his journey through the 
nether regions, wanting at Walker. The Chemical Works of 
this sable region would have supplied the poet with fresh meta- 
phors of horror, had he been so unfortunate as to have wandered 
thither when they discharge their fumes. It is a region of death. 
Trees die, shrubs die, hedges die, the very grass dies, and land- 
lords seek in vain for tenants for their poisoned farms. Such is 
Walker to-day, and such it was rapidly becoming when Mr Bell 
entered the works and applied himself to the manufacture of 
iron and of chemicals. Losh, Wilson, & Bell's ironworks deserve 
more than a passing mention, for it was thence Mr John Vaughan 
came to Middlesborough to lay the foundation-stone of the Cleve- 
land Iron Trade, and it was there Mr Bell was first introduced to 
the manufacture with which his name is now so honourably 
identified. When he was thirty years of age Mr Bell became 
manager of these Ironworks, a post which he retained only for a 
short time, for in 1 850 he left Walker, and Losh, Wilson, & Bell, for 
the manufacture of chemicals at Washington. The Washington 
Chemical Works for a long time were identified with his name. 
They are still large and flourishing, but Mr Bell's connection 
with them terminated a year or two since by his retirement from 
the firm. It was in connection with these works that Mr Bell 
earned his high reputation as a manufacturing chemist. The 
manufacture of aluminium was one among the many scientific 
enterprises undertaken by him at Washington, and it was at- 
tended with considerable success. 

It is, however, with the Iron Trade that Mr Bell is most 
closely connected. He quitted the works at Walker in the 

year 1850. He was not long in perceiving that it was on the 

P 
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Tees, not on the Tyne, the Iron Trade of the North of England 
would make its home. Two years after leaving Walker, he, in 
conjunction with his brothers, started the Ironworks at Port 
Clarence. The site was one which no one but a madman, or a 
man of genius, would have chosen. Like the famous American 
estate in " Martin Chuzzlewit," it possessed excellent water 
privileges — for it was for the most part submerged. Part of it 
stood upon the ancient bed of the river Tees. Almost all of it was 
under water. Yet there Mr Bell planted his works. And there 
they have prospered since the day on which they were commenced. 
After a while the advantages of the site became manifest. The 
new works possessed admirable river frontage, and unlimited 
space for the disposal of their slag. Instead of the slag being an 
unsightly nuisance, every ton of it went to the making of invalu- 
able foundations for the further development of the Ironworks. 
The Clarence Ironworks were commenced two years after the 
celebrated discovery of the main seam of Cleveland ironstone. 
They are, therefore, among the oldest in the district. Despite 
their age, however, they enjoy the benefit of all the latest im- 
provements, for Mr Bell is never slow to pull down antiquated 
appliances, and replace them by those which the advance of 
scientific investigation and manufacturing experience prove to 
be best adapted for their work. The small furnaces, which at 
first were esteemed the best, have disappeared, and those of 
greater capacity have taken their place. The works have been 
gradually increased. Instead of the original thirty acres of land 
on which they were built, they now possess nearly 200 acres. 
The four blast furnaces are now eleven. With river frontage 
and direct railway communication with their works, the concern 
has prospered, and is likely to continue to do so. The Wash- 
ington Ironworks, also belonging to Messrs Bell Brothers, 
although not possessing the advantages of those at Port 
Clarence, have been very successful. The smaller works at 
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Wylam and Felling have been laid off, but the pig iron 
manufactured by this distinguished firm of ironmasters exceeds 
150,000 tons per annum. 

Mr Bell is more than a mere smelter of ironstone. His 
furnaces are not dependent upon the supply furnished by any 
mines save his own, nor does he go beyond his own establish- 
ments for coal, coke, or limestone. Every day in the year his 
blast-furnaces demand 4000 tons of raw material ; but this 
demand, enormous as it is, is more than met by the mines, 
collieries, and quarries which are under his control. His 
collieries yield over half a million tons of coal per annum, the 
output of his ironstone mines is considerably larger, while the 
limestone produced from his quarries at Stanhope amounts to 
100,000 tons per annum. Engaged in these various industrial 
operations, 5000 workmen are regularly employed, — an army 
considerably more numerous than that with which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley overthrew Koffee Kalkallee — and their annual wage 
bill exceeds the ransom of Ashantee. The ironstone mines of 
Messrs Bell are at Skelton, Normanby, and Saltburn ; their 
coal mines, like their limestone quarries, are in South 
Durham. 

Mr Bell's career as an ironmaster has been one of honour and 
renown. He was no mere worker by the rule of thumb, no 
mere ignorant foreman who had pushed his way to the front 
rank : he brought to the manufacture of iron a highly-cultivated 
intellect and admirable scientific instincts. Hence his services 
to the Iron Trade have been neither few nor small. He was 
familiar not only with the Iron Trade of his own country, but 
with that of the Continent. He could not only make good pig 
iron, but he could explain how he made it. He could not only 
assist in building up the Iron Trade of Cleveland, but he could 
also act as its hi.storian. Some of our Cleveland pioneers are 
diamonds in the rough, mighty inarticulate Vulcans ; whereas 
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Mr Bell is a cultivated gentleman, who, while as potent in 
furnace fires as any man in the North, unites in his own indi- 
viduality the skill of Vulcan with the graces of Apollo. Natur- 
ally, therefore, Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell has been recognised 
throughout the world as one of the greatest authorities upon all 
questions connected with the industry in whose development he 
has taken such a prominent part. 

Mr Bell is President of the Iron and Steel Institute, and 
therefore occupies the foremost official position in connection 
with the manufacture of iron. In the formation of this Institute 
he took a leading part, and he was elected as its third President 
It was in this capacity that he delivered his last important 
speech concerning the prospects of the Iron Trade. His inau- 
gural address at Liege, in August of last year, was an exhaustive 
examination of the causes which had given Great Britain her 
supremacy in the manufacture of iron over her Continental 
competitors. Few men possess better qualifications for con- 
ducting such an examination than Mr Bell, who is almost as 
thoroughly acquainted with the Coal and Iron Trade of Europe 
as with the mines and ironworks of Great Britain. His elabo- 
rate examination of the causes of our industrial supremacy dis- 
covered them not in cheap labour, but in cheap coal. And this 
conclusion he supported by tables of carefully-prepared statistics, 
gathered from the chief centres of the Iron Trade in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. Mr Bell's address, which was delivered 
in French, with the fluency of a native, was admitted, by all who 
heard it, to be a fitting introduction to the deliberations of an 
Institute which claims, not without reason, to be the Parliament 
of the Iron World. 

Mr Bell, unlike those ironmasters whose attention is entirely 
engaged by their own works, has always been famed for the wide 
range of his observations. The Iron Trade is a cosmopolitan 
industry, and Mr Bell, who passed his youth in England, in 
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Denmark, and in France, easily entered into the spirit of the 
trade. He has visited and inspected most of the coal mines 
and ironworks in France, Belgium, and Westphalia ; and that 
without sharing, in the least, the alarmist views of some of our 
public men. No one in the country understands more thoroughly 
the character and the vigour of the continental competition with 
which our industries are threatened. A shrewd, clear-headed 
man, no one better than he understands the spirit of the times ; 
and hence he has ever been among the foremost who, by tongue 
and pen, and by individual research, have wearilessly laboured 
in the promotion of all chemical and mechanical improvements 
whereby force can be economised, and the greatest results pro- 
duced with the least expenditure. In his own district, Mr Bell 
has long been recognised as the man who, of all others, knew 
most about its staple industries, and could best tell what he 
knew. Hence, on all occasions when information was required 
about the trade and manufactures of the North Country, Mr 
Bell has ever been to the front ; and his papers, addresses, and 
lectures constitute a valuable mine of industrial information, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Some day or other they 
may be collected, and then the public will be surprised to see 
how large has been the contribution of the senior M.P. for North 
Durham to the industrial literature of the North. Many of 
these lectures and papers are well worth preservation in some 
form less ephemeral than that in which they have hitherto 
appeared. His share in the volume, published nearly a dozen 
years ago, "The Industrial Resources of the Tyne, Wear, and 
Tees," was an important one. But the work which bears his 
name alone is one which has become a standard authority in 
the Iron Trade. We refer, of course, to the " Chemical Pheno- 
mena of Iron Smelting." This work, which was developed from 
a paper read by Mr Bell at the Middlesborough meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1869, upon ''The development of 
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heat, and its appropriation in blast furnaces of different dimen- 
sions/' won for itself immediately a world-wide reputation. It 
has been translated into German, French, and Swedish ; and it 
has found its way across the Atlantic, where Mr Bell's name has 
long been held in respect as one of the first of authorities on the 
manufacture of iron. His profound acquaintance with iron is 
equalled by his knowledge of coal, and his opinion upon the 
probable duration of our coal supply is entitled to as much 
weight as that of any man of science in the world. 

The fame of Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell as an ironmaster has 
rather obscured his services as a manufacturing chemist. Up to 
the last few years, he has been connected with the Washington 
Chemical Works, and he still continues to give his valuable 
services to the chemical societies of Newcastle and of London. 
He is a Vice-president of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, and a Vice-president of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. In all scientific and engineer- 
ing associations in the North, he is an authority of the first 
rank ; and few enterprises in connection with either coal, iron, 
or chemicals have been undertaken without his assistance or 
advice. The College of Physical Science in Newcastle owes its 
existence in a great measure to his exertions ; and this is but 
one among the many undertakings in which he has taken a 
leading part. 

There is one feature about Mr Bell's career which is peculiarly 
pleasing. It is the more striking because it is in marked con- 
trast to that which is but too common in the Country of Iron 
and in this Age of Gold. Too many of our coal and iron kings 
are mere money-makers. Their industry is boundless ; but 
they are only industrious in order to fill their purses. They may 
rear towns, build up great industries, and immensely increase 
the prosperity of a district ; but these things are done merely in 
order to minister to their own wealth and their own importance. 
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For the welfare of their fellow-men, even of those they employ, 
they care absolutely nothing. These may be lodged in fever 
dens, supplied with drinking water polluted by sewage, and left 
to grow up in barbarism, without a thought from their em- 
ployer. In place of being industrial chieftains, too many of our 
capitalists are mere gold-grubbers, intent only on making their 
fortunes, callously indifferent to everything besides. If there is 
" money in it," they will work ; if not, they refuse to stir a step. 
To labour without fee or reward is to them the sheerest mad- 
ness; and, self-centred in their sordid selfishness, they pass 
through life without a thought, save of their own comfort, their 
own power, and their own wealth. Such are many ; such is not 
Mr Bell. All his life long he has shown that he has a nobler 
conception of the duties of citizenship than to devote his 
energies exclusively to his own concerns. He has ever exhibited 
that public spirit which is one of the proudest distinctions of 
Englishmen. For the last twenty-two years he has served his 
fellow-townsmen on the Town Council of Newcastle, and since 
1866 he has discharged with great ability and tact the onerous 
duties of local Chancellor of the Exchequer. As Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, he had to deal with accounts by no 
means so simple as they should have been, and to grapple with 
a financial position anything but satisfactory to a great com- 
mercial community like that of Newcastle. He has twice been 
elected Mayor of the town, and on one occasion he acted as 
Sheriff. Both years of his Mayoralty were memorable in local 
annals. In the first the foundation-stone of the new Town Hall 
was laid, and the new wing of the Infirmary opened ; while in 
the second he had to preside over the festivities which cele- 
brated the marriage of the Prince of Wales, and to welcome, in 
the name of the town, the " wise men " of the British Association. 
On both occasions his duties were admirably performed. He 
was elected Alderman many years since, and in the Council 
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there are few that more uniformly support all schemes for the 
improvement of the town. Mr Bell was elected a member of 
the first School Board for Newcastle, but he has lately retired. 
He is a magistrate of Newcastle, and a Justice of the Peace for 
the county of Durham. It is not only in these public offices 
that Mr Bell serves his country ; but in the more distinctively 
philanthropic enterprises of the day he is ever to be found near 
the front. Newcastle chiefly benefits by his munificence ; but, 
more than his money, she values his sagacity, his practical 
experience, and his personal unpaid exertions, all of which are 
freely at the service of the poor and the friendless. 

Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell married, in 1842, the second daughter 
of the late Mr Hugh Lee Pattinson. His family consists of two 
sons and three daughters. His sons, we believe, are now 
engaged in their father's business at Middlesborough. One of 
the daughters was married last year to the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, 
who was one of the Liberal candidates defeated at the last elec- 
tion at Oldham. 

Mr Bell has always been an earnest Liberal. He did good 
service in many elections in Newcastle and in North Durham, 
but it was not till 1868 that he came forward as a candidate for 
parliamentary honours. In that year the retirement of Mr 
Shafto left the Liberals of North Durham in want of a candi- 
date. They selected Mr Bell, and for five months, together with 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, he worked day and night to secure 
the triumph of the Liberal cause. His opponent was Mr George 
Elliot, a man who had sprung from the ranks, and who had for 
many years acted as colliery viewer to the family of Earl Vane. 
Mr Elliot had once been a pit boy, and that fact served to 
counterbalance his Toryism, and his suspected nomineeship to 
the House of Wynyard. The contest was long and bitter. At 
the end, however, Mr Elliot came in at the head of the poll. 
Sir Hedworth was second, and Mr Bell third. The figures 
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were :— Elliot (C), 4659 ; Williamson (L), 401 1 ; Bell (L) 3822 
Mr Bell was defeated ; but he had won for himself a prominent 
position among the politicians of the North. The contest had 
been so severe that it made heavy demands both upon his head 
and his purse, and he had proved that he could stand the strain 
with ease. His speeches were most effective, and his principles 
sound. When Sir Joseph Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle, died in 
the winter of 1873, Mr Bell was recognised at once as the man 
who had the first claim upon his party ; but there were those 
who alleged that he was not Radical enough for Newcastle. Mr 
Cowen was selected as the Liberal candidate. Mr Bell honour- 
ably extended to him his hearty support, and Mr Cowen was 
elected, but before he could take his seat Parliament was 
dissolved. The Liberals determined to contest the Northern 
Division of Durham, at the then imminent general election. Mr 
Bell and Mr Palmer took the field, and after a contest of almost 
unparalleled excitement, they were triumphantly returned at 
the head of the poll. Mr Bell was at the top with 4364 votes ; 
Mr Palmer next with 4327 ; and then came Elliot and Pember- 
ton with 401 1 and 3501 respectively. The old defeat had been 
avenged, and the rejected candidate of 1868 had become senior 
M.P. for the Northern Division. 

Mr Bell is a valuable addition to the intellectual strength of 
the House of Commons. He has served in many capacities, 
and he has distinguished himself in all. We have no fear but 
that he will make his mark in the new Parliament. 






MR WALTER H. JAMES, M.P. FOR GATESHEAD. 

KSTSMHIRTY-THREE years ago the Tories of Hull were 
Hi Km evukitig in triumph over their success in the election 
Q^nl which followed the resignation of Lord Melbourne's 
Ministry. They had secured the return of their 
candidate, and left the Liberal at the bottom of the poll. The 
name of the Conservative whose election made the party so 
jubilant was Sir Walter James. The name of the defeated 
candidate was Sir William Hutt. Thirty-three years have 
rolled by since then, and we find the son of Sir Walter James 
succeeding, as Liberal M.P. for Gateshead, the same Sir 
William Hutt whom his father had defeated at Hull. The 
coincidence is a curious one. Sir Walter James, as a Conserva- 
tive, possessed himself by force of the seat formerly held by Sir 
William Hutt at Hull; and now his son as a Liberal succeeds 
to the seat vacated by the retirement of Sir William, at Gates- 
head. A James would seem to be, whether Tory or Liberal, 
the natural successor of a Hutt. The return of Mr Walter H. 
James as M.P, for Gateshead, however, does not change the 
character of the representation of that borough. Gateshead, 
which for thirty-two years returned Sir W. Hutt, now returns in 
Mr James a Liberal as sound, and considerably more energetic, 
than its late member. Mr James's father, who sat for Hull in 
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1837 and 1841, was a Peelite, and when Sir Robert Peel 
repealed the Corn Laws, Sir Walter followed his leader, and 
broke with the Tory party. Since that date, although he has 
not sat in Parliament, he has remained true to his adopted faith* 
For the last twenty-eight years, therefore, Sir Walter James has 
been a Liberal, and as it is just twenty-eight years since the 
present M.P. for Gateshead was born, it is natural enough that 
he should enter Parliament as a supporter of Mr Gladstone, 
with whom his father for many years has been on terms of the 
closest friendship. 

The Jameses are not a North Country family, although they 
are intimately connected with some of the best known houses in 
Durham. The mother of Sir Walter was the sister of the Lord 
Castlereagh who negotiated the Union, and afterwards became, 
as Prime Minister of this country, the mark for all the bitter 
taunts of the Liberal wits who flourished sixty years ago. The 
mother of the present M.P. for Gateshead was Miss Ellison, 
the daughter of Mr Cuthbert Ellison, of Hebburn Hall, the last 
of a long line of Ellisons who for several centuries have been 
among the foremost men of the North Country. It is to Lady 
James, the member for Gateshead is indebted for the local 
influence which told so powerfully in his favour at the recent 
election. The Ellison property, of the chief part of which she 
was heiress, lies along the banks of the Tyne, at Gateshead, 
Jarrow, and St Anthony's. Hebburn Hall, the seat of the late 
Cuthbert Ellison — situated almost exactly opposite the site of 
the Roman station of Segedunum, which terminated the eastern 
end of the famous Wall — is one of the few houses on the banks 
of the Tyne which are still surrounded by trees. The deadly 
fume of the chemical works, and the gases liberated by an 
enormous consumption of coal, have gradually, but steadily, 
done their work ; and now the Tyne flows from Newcastle to 
the sea through a region almost as destitute of trees as is the 
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great American desert, where the alkali, wind-driven like dust, 
kills everything save the bitter sage. Hebburn Hall still holds 
out bravely against the evil influences which surround it, but its 
fate is sealed. Once it was a gentleman's mansion, with shrub- 
bery and garden, and all the delightful accessories of a tasteful 
country hoOse; but the industrial development of Tyneside 
drove the last of the Ellisons from its hospitable roof, and gave 
the historic old mansion to the possession of the stranger. In 
olden times, Hebburn Hall was a noted place. When the fires 
of persecution still blazed, and the axe of the headsman and the 
halter of the executioner were called into requisition as often 
for heresy as for crime, Hebburn Hall was one of many country 
mansions where the hunted Jesuits found safe shelter from their 
pitiless foes. It was a centre of the operations of the Jesuits. 
Vessels from France and Spain arriving in the Tyne often 
brought passengers, who, in the dead of night, used to be landed 
at Hebburn from boats, pulled with muffled oars, lest the keen 
ear of the spy might detect the landing of the priest upon whose 
devoted head he could bring down all the vengeance of the 
laws. Money, priests, students, and controversial literature, in 
like manner used to be smuggled ashore in the rdgn of the 
Tudors in order to keep up that unceasing war which the 
Church of Rome ^^aged \inth her \nctorious ri\'aL In the same 
old place Royalist plots were hatched during the glorious years 
of the Common>i^*ealth. Mention is made of a store of food that 
had been accumulated there in 1656, in view of a m>*sterious 
conspiracy which had been formed by some of the Royalists of 
the North tibr the seixure of T\Txemouth Castle. To the r^fat 
and left of this historic mansion stretched the lands of the 
Elliso&j; whv\ until this cectur^^ resiced at Hebburn, althoi^ 
taking an active pjirt in the municipal adfoirs of XcvcastlesxH 
T\*iie In the rdgn 01 Henr>* the Eighth, one of the ancestofs 
01 Mr Tomes was twice elected diief magiscrate of the town. 
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An ancient inscription in All Saints' Church tells us of this 
worthy that 

" One thousand 500 and seventy-seven, 
The last of January, he went to heaven.** 

The late Mr Cuthbert Ellison was High Sheriff both for Durham 
and Newcastle. He also represented Newcastle in Parliament 
from 18 12 to 1830. The increasing prosperity of the Tync 
drove him southward. He abandoned Hebburn Hall, and 
resided in Surrey. He still retained possession of his estates on 
the Tyne, and in their increased value he received more than a 
quid pro quo for the loss of Hebburn Hall. Gateshead, from 
being "a long, narrow, dirty lane leading to Newcastle," 
became the most populous town excepting Sunderland in the 
county. Mr Palmer commenced operations at Jarrow, and the 
land which Mr Ellison had let by the acre was sold by the 
square foot. At Hebburn itself, between the hall and the 
river, a thriving village has sprung up around Leslie's ship- 
yard. 

The same increase of population, in smaller degrees, took place 
between these three places. The natural consequence was, that 
the value of the land increased more than cent, per cent, and 
what John Stuart Mill calls the " unearned increment " of the 
soil exceeded by far its original value. Of all crops that a land- 
owner can raise, a crop of villages and towns is the most profit- 
able, and this Mr Ellison experienced to the full. Upon his 
death in London in i860, a great part of his property descended 
to Lady James, and the Jameses at once became possessors of 
one of the largest properties in the North. 

Sir Walter James was not a resident in the locality, but a 
landowner so powerful could not avoid exercising no mean in- 
fluence on Tyneside. Lady James and he exhibited considerable 
muniflcence in their own way. Their gifts mostly took the shape 
of churches and schools, and it is popularly reported in the 
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North that their benefactions in land and money amount to the 
large sum of ^20,000. They have ever taken a warm interest 
in the welfare of the industrial population, and few persons are 
more liberal with their money. 

In 1873, when Sir W. Hutt announced his intention of retir- 
ing from the representation of Gateshead, the field was immedi- 
ately taken by several candidates. Mr W. Arbuthnot was first 
in the field as a Radical champion of the publicans. Then Mr 
Charles M. Palmer issued his address as a representative of 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of the town. Mr 
Henry Tennant, of York, was generally considered as the candi- 
date who would be selected by the Liberal party, Mr Lloyd 
Jones talked of contesting the borough as a representative of 
labour, and Mr Bernard M*Anulty was spoken of as the candi- 
date of the Home Rulers. In the midst of this multiplicity of 
Liberal candidates, Mr Walter H. James issued his address. 
The Tories, bearing in mind the strong Church leanings of his 
family, were hoping that he would stand as a Conservative. 
His address, however, disappointed them. He avowed a 
Liberalism — not very advanced, it is true, but decidedly 
Liberal ; and the Tories, after some fruitless exertions to secure 
a candidate, lighted on Mr Richard Forster, popularly known 
as Dicky Forster, "to fight the battle of the Constitution** 
against the divided host. Such was the position of parties in 
1873. When the dissolution occurred, a sudden and a striking 
change came over the scene. Mr C. M. Palmer and Mr Henry 
Tennant issued addresses informing the electors that they 
retired from the field ; Mr Lloyd Jones put in no appearance ; 
Mr M'Anulty's candidature vanished into thin air; and Mr 
James and Mr Forster were left to fight it out between theai. 
Upon closer examination it was found that Mr James's Liberal- 
ism was much more robust than had at first been anticipated. 
He proved himself to be a good speaker, and a sound LiberaL 
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He gained in popularity rapidly, and, at last, defeated his Con- 
servative opponent by 4250 votes to 1396. 

Mr Walter H. James is the youngest of the Durham Thirteen. 
He is almost the only one of them who can hope to attain to the 
rank of a trained statesman, because he alone is young enough 
to serve his apprenticeship to the business. Gateshead ought to 
be a safe seat. It returned Sir W. Hutt for thirty-two years, 
and if Mr James continues in Parliament we venture to hope 
that he will rise to the front benches. He can afford to make 
politics his sole study, and devote his life to the service of his 
country. Of his personal history there is of course little or 
nothing to say. He was born in 1846, and educated at St Peter's 
College, Radley, near Oxford. He afterwards proceeded to 
Oxford University, where he became a student at Christ Church. 
He graduated B.A. in the Law and History Schools in 1868, and 
afterwards became a student of the law at Lincoln's Inn. He 
married, in the year he quitted the University, Edith, daughter 
of Mr John Newton Lane, King's Bromley Manor, Staffordshire. 
His family now consists of three sons — Walter, Cuthbert, and 
Robert ; and one daughter, Sarah. His sister was married two 
years ago to Mr John A. Godley,Mr Gladstone's private secretary. 
He resides at Updoun, near Betteshanger — his father's seat — in 
Kent. He is a Justice of the Peace for that county, and is Major 
of the Cinque Ports Volunteer Artillery. If this history seems 
but a brief one, we may remind the reader that Mr James 
stands but at the threshold of his career, and that it is impossible 
the biography of a young man of twenty-eight can be as full 
of interesting detail as those of grey-haired veterans, who have 
won for themselves the positions which they occupy after the 
labour of half a century. 
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BOR an eminently peace-loving county like Durham, the 
proportion of military men among her M.P.3 is very 
large. All the Thirteen, we believe, are pledged to 
support the principle of International Arbitration, 
yet six of them hold command in our military forces. Messrs 
Palmer, Gourley, Stevenson, and James are officers of the vol- 
unteers. Sir Henry Havelock is a Colonel of the regular army, 
and Major Beaumont is a Major of the Royal Engineers. There 
is, of course, nothing inconsistent in this. Few men can form so 
good an idea of the terrible waste and havoc of war as the 
soldier, and it is a striking fact that the two officers of the regular 
army who represent Durham constituencies are perhaps the 
most outspoken in their deprecation of war. Indeed, the men 
of war, Havelock and Beaumont, seem to speak with even more 
frequency and emphasis of the importance of avoiding unne- 
cessary hostilities than the men of peace, Messrs Pease and 
Backhouse. They have seen for themselves the horrors of the 
battle-field ; they have estimated the value of glory in the military 
hospital, and correctly appraised the pomp, pride, and pageantry 
of the soldier's calling by the open graves of their slaughtered 
comrades. Yet both of them are gallant soldiers, proud of their 
profession : ready to die, if need be, in their country's service. Of 
Havelock we have already spoken. We must now cast a brief 
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glance at the career of the junior M.P. for the Southern Division 
of the County. 

Frederick Edward Blackett Beaumont is the son of Mr 
Edward Blackett Beaumont, of Woodhall, Darfield, near Barn- 
sley, by Jane, daughter of Mr William Lee, of Grove, York. 
He was born October 22nd, 1833, so that he is now in his forty- 
first year. He was educated at Harrow, and being destined for 
the Army, passed from school to the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. After completing his studies there, he entered the 
Royal Engineers as second Lieutenant, in June 1852. He dis- 
tinguished himself in his examinations, passing second of his 
year. He had barely attained the years of manhood when the 
Crimean war broke out, and he was ordered to the East for 
abtive service. 

Concerning his share in the siege of Sebastopol, we regret to 
say we have but few particulars. He was one of several Eng- 
lish officers appointed to organise the Turkish Contingent of 
Engineers, a task by no means one of the most agreeable of 
the many irksome duties of that memorable siege. The Turks 
were in no great favour with the Allies. Dr Russell's amusing 
description of the way in which the first working party bolted 
when a Russian shell burst near them, and the resolution to 
which they came that "it was the will of Heaven that they 
should work no more that night," conveys some idea of the 
difficulties which their European officers had to overcome before 
they were brought into useful service in the si^e. The foulness 
of their quarters, the privations they endured, and the excessive 
mortality which raged amongst them, must have been a terribly 
realistic introduction to the horrors of war. Fortunately, how- 
ever. Major Beaumont, then Lieutenant — he was promoted to 
be first Lieutenant in February 1854, but held the local rank of 
Captain — survived both Russian shot, Russian winter, and 
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Turkish pestilence, and at the close of the campaign he received 
the Turkish medal as an acknowledgment of his services. 

A year after he had got safely home from the Crimea he was 
ordered off to India. The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
demanded the presence in Hindostan of all our available troops, 
and Lieut. Beaumont was despatched to Calcutta on the staff 
of the Commander of the Royal Engineers. He was attached 
to the army of Lord Clyde, then Sir Colin Campbell, who was 
proceeding up country to crush the rebellion. He accompanied 
that gallant commander through two campaigns, rendering 
valuable assistance in the transport service. At the most 
memorable episode of Lord Clyde's campaigns, the capture of 
Lucknow, Lieut. Beaumont took a leading part. In the storm- 
ing of the Kaiserbagh by the fourth division, in which young 
Havelock was also engaged, he fought with such gallantry that 
his name was specially mentioned in the despatches of the 
Commander-in-Chief. As a memento of that hotly-contested 
day. Major Beaumont still preserves the Lucknow medal and 
clasp, with which he was decorated for his services on the 
capture of the city. 

In April 1859, he was gazetted Captain, and then for some 
years he was condemned to a life of comparative inaction. It 
was not till the outbreak of the War of Secession in America, 
that he was once more to be called into active service. We 
need not repeat here the well-known story of how Captain 
Wilkes, of the United States' navy, seized Messrs Sliddell and 
Mason, the Southern Commissioners, on board our mail steamer, 
the Trent, and, amid the jubilation of the American press, carried 
these gentlemen to Fort Warren ; nor need we say how, in spite 
of bluster and brag, Mr Seward gave way, and the Rinaldo 
carried them across to England ; but between these two events 
there seemed every probability of an immediate war between 
the North and England. Troops were despatched in hot haste 
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to garrison Canada, and in command of the 7th Company of the 
Royal Engineers went Captain Beaumont. Fortunately, the 
services of our soldiers were not required. Mason and Sliddell 
were given up, and the world was spared the disgrace of seeing 
a fratricidal war between England and the United States. The 
Royal Engineers, however, were employed in improving the 
defences of the Dominion, and a commission was appointed to 
report upon the protection of the harbour of Halifax. Of this 
Commission, Captain Beaumont was the secretary, and the 
defences which it recommended have since been carried out. 
Before returning to England the Captain paid a visit to the seat 
of war in the United States. He joined General M' Clellan's 
army, and took the keenest interest in everything novel con- 
nected with the art of war, which was to be found in the Federal 
camp. He saw some fighting, but the chief incident of his 
American tour was his ascent in one of M'Clellan's balloons 
over the famous battle-field before Richmond. The use of 
balloons in warfare interested him greatly. He made several 
ascents in them, and on his return home he conducted a series 
of experiments, in order to satisfy himself as to the probable aid 
which could be extended to soldiers by aeronauts. The result of 
these investigations he communicated to the public, in a lecture 
delivered at the United Service Club, upon " the employment 
of balloons in reconnoitering the movements of the enemy," 
which gained him considerable applause and no little notoriety. 
This excursion across the Atlantic was the last time Major 
Beaumont saw service in the field. Since then, excepting Indian 
wars, in which the Indian army only has been employed, and 
the Abyssinian and Ashantee expeditions, in neither of which 
was he engaged, this country has fortunately had no occasion 
to call upon her soldiers for active service. The junior M.P. for 
South Durham, however, is not a man to rust in indolence. He 
was associated with the Ordnance Select Committee, and he 
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has been employed in the defences of Plymouth and Dover. 
He became Major in 1872. Possessing much inventive inge- 
nuity, as well as much perseverance, and being by profession a 
soldier, he naturally enough turned his peculiar abilities to the 
improvement of the mechanical appliances employed in warfare. 
The latest form of Adams's Revolver, known as " the double 
action," was his patent It was after this improvement that 
this small arm was introduced into the English service. Another 
mechanical appliance which the army owes to the junior M.P. 
for South Durham, is the arrangement for traversing heavy guns, 
which was adopted by the War Department at his suggestion. 
We understand that the ingenious inventor is now hard at work 
on a new torpedo, which, if successful, will be the most formid- 
able adversary with which ironclads have yet had to cope. The 
details of this invention are, of course, as yet unknown to the 
public ; but we believe we may state that the torpedo in ques- 
tion is capable of travelling two miles under water in whatever 
direction the sender may direct it, by means of electricity, 
finally exploding under the hull of the enemy's vessel, blowing 
it clean into the air. The torpedo will be charged with dynamite^ 
and steered by an ingeniously devised application of electricity, 
which may, in a modified form, be applied to ordinary vessels. 

Major Beaumont has not confined himself to perfecting and 
inventing machines for destruction. The invention by which 
his name is most familiarly known is the Diamond Drill, for 
piercing rocks. Major Beaumont's Diamond Drill, although but 
the invention of yesterday, has won an important and recognised 
position in the industrial world. Especially in a mining district, 
where a great proportion of the people living on the surface 
cam their living below ground, is his invention esteemed. It 
affords an easy and rapid method of examining the composi- 
tion of the various strata which lie under our feet, as well as 
enabling us to undertake tasks which before would have been 
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deemed to be impossible in the way of rock blasting and tunnel 
driving. The Diamond Drill consists of a number of diamonds, 
or rather of carbonates, set in an annular steel ring which is 
attached to a steel tube, and kept rotating against the rock at 
the rate of 250 revolutions per minute. Water goes down the 
centre of the tube to keep the crown cool, and a solid cone is 
produced, which affords exact samples of the strata through 
which the borer passes. A Diamond Drill will cut anything 
faster, and with less wear and tear, than any other drill which 
has yet been invented. It is tespecially valuable for removing 
sub-aqueous rocks ; as, working as well under water as in the 
air, it is free from most of the dangers which have hitherto 
rendered the blasting of rocks under water a difficult, and in 
some cases an almost impossible operation. The Diamond Rock 
Boring Company are removing an immense rock from the river 
Tees by the aid of their drill, which pierces 24 holes, 8 feet 
deep, every 24 hours, and it is expected that they will be em- 
ployed in clearing away many other dangerous reefs of sunken 
rocks which impeded the navigation of many of our harbours. 
An interesting paper describing the operation of this drill was 
read by Major Beaumont at the meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in Liege, in 1873. It has since been republished in a 
separate form, and should be read by all who are interested in 
the subject of which it treats. Major Beaumont is the managing 
director of the Diamond Rock Boring Company. 

The political career of the gallant gentleman commenced soon 
after his active service in the field came to a close. From the 
age of nineteen he had been in active service in the Crimea, in 
India, and in Canada. He had entered the army upon leaving 
Woolwich Military Academy, and he had but few opportunities 
afforded him for the study of politics until his return from 
America. No sooner, however, did he feel himself at liberty to 
commence a political career, than he endeavoured to ascertain 
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in what direction it would be best to look for a seat. During 
one of his visits to the North, some of the leading Liberals of 
Durham City suggested that he would render them a servidc if 
he would help them to rescue the lost seat of the City as soon 
as opportunity offered. Major Beaumont — then Captain — ex- 
pressed his readiness to serve them ; but the unexpected decease 
of the Liberal City Member threw them out in their calculations, 
and Mr Henderson was elected without a contest. At that 
time the Southern Division of the County of Durham was re- 
presented by Mr Henry Pease (L), uncle of the present senior 
Member, and Mr Farrer (C). The Liberals by no means 
acquiesced tamely in this division in the representation. Local 
quarrels on railway matters, and such trivial side issues, had 
lost them the seat, and as the years rolled on they began to feel 
thoroughly ashamed of the way in which they had sacrificed 
political principle to mere parochial differences. During 1864, 
when rumours of an impending dissolution were widely current, 
the name of Capt. Beaumont was mentioned by the South Dur^ 
ham Mercury as a probable Liberal candidate for South Durham. 
It was further stated that Messrs Headlam, Ingham, Fenwick, 
and Henry Pease, as well as Sir William Hutt and Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, cordially approved of his candidature. This was 
but ten years ago ; but, strange to say, not one of Major Beau- 
mont's political sponsors sit in the present Parliament. Two 
are dead, three have retired, and two have been rejected by 
their constituents. In October of the same year, an address 
appeared, " To the free and independent electors of the Southern 
Division of the County of Durham," signed ** Frederick Blackett 
Beaumont," and dated at Dover, in which the gallant officer 
formally announced himself as a future candidate for their 
suffrages. The address stated that he was informed that the 
Liberal party of the Division had determined to win back the 
lost seat at the first opportunity. He had been requested by 
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many electors to explain his principles, with a view to obtaining 
their support as a candidate for the second seat, and this he at 
once proceeded to do. Old election addresses are dry reading 
for the most part, but Major Beaumont's first programme is 
interesting as showing the advance which has been made in the 
last ten years. He declared himself in favour of an extended 
franchise, and of sucha redistributionof seats as would enfranchise 
Darlington, Stockton, and The Hartlepools. He would abolish 
Church rates and University tests. His views on national 
education are notable. He advocated the promotion of a 
system of national education which should be consistent with 
freedom of conscience and perfect religious equality, and, he 
added, " I think that State endowments for the purpose of for- 
warding secular education should be open to all denominations." 
A declaration in favour of non-intervention, and of reduced 
expenditure, brought his programme to a conclusion. 

This address was read throughout the Division with enthusiasm 
— an enthusiasm which was increased, rather than diminished, by 
the ungenerous attempts of some professedly Liberal newspapers 
to throw cold water upon his candidature. " He is a stranger," 
they declared, "and what is wanted is a local man." Fortu- 
nately, the leaders of the local Liberals and the great mass of the 
party in the Southern Division scornfully ignored these attempts 
at dictation. Major Beaumont himself replied to the accusa- 
tion of his being a stranger by reminding them that Mr Farrer, 
the Tory member, was a far greater stranger, and that his family, 
so far from being strange to the Division, had for " more than a 
quarter of a century been foremost in every battle you have 
fought for progress and liberty." He at once set about making 
the personal acquaintance of the constituency. Meetings were 
held in Darlington and Stockton, which pledged themselves to 
support his candidature. In November he met the representatives 
of the Liberal Registration Association in Darlington, and in the 
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couise of that nK>nth he visitirf an the chief cat« ^ 

lion in the Division, finishiDg off at St John's and Stanho^ 

Weaidale: The impassion whidi he produced was veiy favoor. 

able: ^^^^erever he went he secured the S3r«pa^ 

of the libenOs, and it was confidenUy ant^pated th^ he woi^ 

be fetumed together with Mr Heniy Pease at the commg 

^^^ it was too confidently anticipated, and ora^-confidcncc 
itself lost the election. Mr Farter rctifed, and Colonel Sm^ 

then Captain, appealed to the decto. t^X^^T^:^"^^ 
Xi. H^no' Pease also left the fiel* and left Mr J. W. Pcasc to 
Jlt^ ^^ along with Capt Beaumont. The Liberals 
d ted the sti«igth of their opponents, and overrated their 
un *^^^^^ ^^ p^ii was declared, CapL Surtees was found ta 
u defeated Capt Beaumont by a majority of 260 votes. 
Q rorised, but not disheartened, the latter returned South, de- 
termining that at the first opportunity he would again appeal to 
the electors of South Durham, feeling confident that with even 
ordinary precautions the Liberals could carry both seats. It is 
worth while noting, in connection with his defeat, that six out 
of the Durham Thirteen were rejected when first they tried to 
gain a seat in Parliament, one of whom was twice unsuccess- 
ful before he became an M.P. Mr Richardson was defeated at 
Hartlepool, Mr Palmer at South Shields, Mr Bell at North 
Durham, Sir Henry Havelock at Stroud, and Mr Thompson at 
both Sunderland and Durham City. 

The time came round when the country was again to be called 
upon to elect its rulers. Mr Disraeli's makeshift Government 
had passed a Reform Bill, extending the franchise and 
redistributing the seats. Darlington, Stockton, and The Hartle- 
pools were taken out of the Southern Division, and received the 
privilege of returning members of their own. The county 
franchise had been extended, but under these circumstances 
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many local Liberals did not deem it judicious to contest the 
Division. This opinion was expressed, shortly before the election, 
by the chairman of the Liberal Registration Association, and it 
was held more or less firmly by many of the more timid Liberals 
in the county. Captain Beaumont, however, never relinquished 
for a moment the idea of making another appeal to the electors. 
Parliament was dissolved. Knowing, as he afterwards declared, 
that volunteer assistance was of most use when tendered at the 
last moment, he had taken absolutely no steps to apprise the 
constituency of his intentions. Meanwhile, in South Durham, 
everything seemed to be quiet. The boroughs were absorbed 
in their own electioneering, Darlingrton, Stockton, and The 
Hartlepools each being called upon for the first time to return 
a member to Parliament. But the county was calm and un- 
moved. Mr Surtees, believing that his return was to be 
unopposed, and finding that Mr J. W. Pease was of the same 
opinion, left for the south to assist in the election of his brother, 
who was standing as Tory candidate for Hertfordshire. Just as 
he was going out of Darlington, Major Beaumont entered it, 
knowing nothing of Mr Surtees* intentions, and only determined 
on one thing, and that was the winning of the two seats for the 
Liberal party. He proceeded direct to Messrs Pease's office. 
In a few minutes he was closeted with Mr J. W. Pease. " Do 
you know," asked the Major, " of any reason why the two seats 
of South Durham should not be contested } " "None whatever," 
replied Mr Pease. " Have you any objection," proceeded his 
querist, " to fight the Liberal battle in the Division with me as 
the second candidate ? " " Not the least," answered Mr Pease i 
" but before anything else is done, I must inform Capt. Surtees 
of the intention." There and then it was agreed to contest the 
Division, and a telegram was at once despatched to Mr Surtees. 
It found him, we believe, at York Station. Hertfordshire election 

was left in the lurch. Mr Surtees returned at once to fight for 
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his own seat. He was surprised, but not more so than were the 
Liberal agents throughout the Division, when they received the 
news that there was to be a contest after all. Nothing was pre- 
pared. Even copies of the register had to be tel^raphed for 
from Durham in order to make up the canvassing-books. By 
next day everything was in a ferment. The Tories, indignant 
at the disappointment of their expectations of an unopposed 
return, rashly determined that, since they were in for a fight, they 
would try for both seats. Mr Russell of Brancepeth, who was 
from home at the time, was telegraphed to and induced to stand. 
Several days of excited electioneering followed. In the end, 
however, the confidence of Captain Beaumont in the Liberalism 
of the Division was fully justified. The declaration of the poll 
showed that he was returned over Captain Surtees by a majority 
of 275, thus almost exactly reversing the position which they 
occupied in 1865. 

Major Beaumont's last contest — he had, in the interim, been 
promoted to the rank of Major — is still fresh in the memory of 
South Durham. Lord Castlereagh, a fox-hunting young noble- 
man, who had just attained his twenty-second year, attacked his 
seat, in the place of Col. Surtees, who, as High Sheriff and 
Returning Officer, could not on this occasion do battle for his 
party. Major Beaumont, with Mr Pease, settled steadily down 
to work. They addressed the electors in every part of the 
Division, and soon assured themselves of an easy victory. 
Their reception in most places was most enthusiastic, being a 
marked contrast to the coolness with which the more theatrical 
displays of Lord Castlereagh were received by the electors. At 
Bishop Auckland Major Beaumont was seized by the brawny 
arms of some of his supporters, and carried shoulder high in 
triumph through the town. When the ballot papers were 
counted it was found that the Major had increased his majority 
over the Tories from 275 to 574. 
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Major Beaumont is a man well deserving the support of a 
great Liberal constituency. It is not without cause that he has 
twice been returned to Parliament by the men of South Durham. 
There are few men in the House who are "sounder in the faith" 
than is the Major. Upon the Education question, for instance, 
his views are clearer, more logical, and more frankly stated than 
those of almost any other member of the Durham Thirteen. 
He is equally explicit in expressing his dissent from the 
principle of Church Establishments. Upon all the leading 
public questions of the day his vote is uniformly given on the 
right side. His specialty, however, is Army Reform. Some day 
or other he will do good service by securing us a much more 
effective army at much less expense than that which we have 
to depend on now. At present, however, the public mind is 
not sufficiently educated upon this question. Major Beaumont's 
principle is merely the carrying out of that laid down by all 
military authorities of any note, that all our reserves should be 
thoroughly drilled soldiers; and he would secure this end by 
making short service a reality, recruiting men only for the 
regular army, and increasing the pay of the reserves. By this 
means, he does not hesitate to declare, a larger, a cheaper, and a 
more effective force could be maintained than is possible under 
the present system, of recruiting at the same time for the line, 
for the militia, and for the volunteers. 

Major Beaumont is a general favourite in the Division. His 
tall and graceful figure and striking features are now well known 
in the county. The only industrial concern with which he is 
connected, excepting the Diamond Rock Boring Company, is 
the Darlington Ironworks, of which extensive establishment 
ht is one of the directors. The taunt of being a stranger can 
no longer be flung in his teeth ; for few of our public men are 
better known or better liked in the North than the gallant 
soldier who so bravely rescued the representation of the 
Southern Division from the hands of the Tories. 
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MR JOSEPH WHITWELL PEASE, M.P. FOR 
SOUTH DURHAM. 

|HE senior member of Parliament for the Southern 
Division of the county of Durham is the represen- 
tative of a family whose history for the last century 
is that of South Durham. Plain untitled men, 
eschewing even the prefix of " Mr " or the affix of " Esq.," they 
have for the last two generations been the leading citizens of the 
Division. None of the dukes, marquises, earls, and lords, who 
form the titular aristocracy of the North — save, perhaps, the 
late Earl Grey and the late Earl of Durham — can pretend to 
have deserved so well of their country as have the industrial 
aristocracy of South Durham, the potent family of the Peases. 
Upon them have descended much of the power and more than 
the wealth of the feudal rulers of the district. It is chiefly 
to them we owe the vast development of the mineral treasures 
which lie on the north and the south of the river Tees. But 
for their exertions another generation might have passed away 
before we could have enjoyed the marvellous prosperity with 
which we have lately been favoured. Nor is the healthy in- 
fluence of the family a thing of the past. It is still active as 
ever, and only less conspicuous because it is partially hidden 
by the colossal enterprises which they themselves rendered 
possible. Often a great name lives on for centuries in England 
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— existing, as it were, on the capitalised fame attained by the 
services of the past, without which the present possessor would 
sink at once into insignificance and neglect. It is not thus with 
the Peases. They made the district : they continue in great 
measure to maintain it. That our industries have now outgrown 
the hand of any one family is in itself the highest tribute to 
their exertions. It is because they are no longer alone in 
the field, that their operations, although really greater than 
ever, seem relatively smaller. 

Mr Joseph Whitwell Pease is the son of Mr Joseph Pease, and 
grandson of Edward Pease : two Peases who, by their sagacity, 
foresight, and marvellous energy, laid the foundations and con- 
siderably advanced the construction of our now colossal railway 
system. He is, therefore, the head of what may justly be termed 
the leading family of the Peases. For the Peases have many 
families. Since the Peases first settled at Darlington — according 
to some of the chroniclers, as exiles from their father's family for 
conscience' sake — they have increased almost as rapidly as did 
Israel in Egypt. Dozens — scores — we may say hundreds of 
distinct families trace their pedigree to Edward Pease, son of 
Joseph and Anna Pease, born in Darlington in 171 1. From that 
family trunk have sprung innumerable branches, beneath whose 
shade the district has flourished and is flourishing. Wherever 
you go in South Durham or North Yorkshire, you will not be 
long before you stumble upon a Pease. In the district indicated, 
they are almost as ubiquitous as *' the Scot, the crow, and the 
Newcastle grindstone" of the North Country proverb. At 
Darlington, the headquarters of the clan, the town is almost as 
full of Pease and traces of Pease, as is Saltaire of Sir Titus 
Salt, or Alnwick of the Duke of Northumberland. As a 
general rule, a stranger will not go far wrong if he sets down 
three out of every four large mansions in the suburbs of the 
town as the property of the Peases. Drinking fountains, town 
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clock, Mechanics' Institute, even church bells, all remind us of 
the name of the same omnipotent family, while there are few 
industrial or commercial enterprises of any note with which a 
Pease is not directly or indirectly connected. What we say of 
Darlington applies more or less strictly to the Division of 
Durham of which it is the centre, while it is equally the case 
in Cleveland, the capital of which, it is no mere figure of speech 
to say, was created by the late Mr Joseph Pease. The immense 
influence which must be wielded by such a family has been 
exercised with wisdom and with discretion. Throughout the 
North no name is more esteemed than that of Pease ; and no 
commercial or industrial undertaking is considered so safe as 
those with which they are connected. 

It was in 1833 ^^^ ^ Pease first became a member of 
Parliament. Twelve years before, after surmounting all diflS- 
culties, and beating down all opposition, the Peases had started 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway; and in 1833, Joseph 
Pease, the father of the present member, who had done most 
of the fighting for the railway, was returned as a member for 
South Durham. He was the first Quaker who ever sat in the 
House of Commons. His entrance into the Legislature is one 
of the landmarks in the history of the struggle for religious 
equality. For eight years " the first Quaker member " kept his 
seat. He then retired, and it was not till 1857 that a Pease 
again represented the Division. In that year Mr Henry Pease, 
uncle of the present member, was returned, and since that date 
the Peases have always had a representative in the House of 
Commons. So great is their stake in the county, so vast the 
scale of their industrial operations, so immense and salutary 
the influence they exert in the constituency, that Tories as well 
as Liberals are unanimous in desiring that a member of their 
family should be one representative of the Division in the Com- 
mons' House of Parliament. The influence of which we speak 
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is not merely territorial or industrial. It is one of the healthiest 
of all influences — that exercised by public-spirited citizens, 
who are ever to be found in the forefront of the hottest battles 
whenever right is to be championed in its struggle with might, 
or when a blow has to be struck for liberty and justice. They 
have been, and still are, the leaders of the Division, in nearly 
every good work, political, social, moral, or industrial. They 
have united the most chivalrous enthusiasm on behalf of great 
principles, with the keenest appreciation of actual facts. En- 
terprising beyond most of their fellows, they yet are as long- 
headed as the typical Scotchman of the popular proverb, and 
quite as cautious. Some of them are a curious combination of 
the millionaire and the missionary, with the means of the former 
and the zeal of the latter. All of them, without exception, are 
thoroughly Liberal ; and their Liberalism is more than a 
political profession — it is a personal faith. Almost all of them 
are consistent members of the Society of Friends, and not a 
few belong to the more austere section of that sedatest of Chris- 
tian sectaries. It is almost impossible to call to mind any class 
equally extensive which possesses such a singularly high moral 
standard as the average attained by all its members. With a 
history far brighter than many a noble house, with far more 
power and much greater wealth, they are yet remarkably free 
from the pride of birth, the pride of power, and the pride of 
purse. Many of them recognise and habitually act upon the 
principle that they are but stewards of the wealth and influence 
which they possess, and they administer their trust with stem 
conscientiousness and scrupulous exactitude. As a whole, the 
district is proud of them. They are among the best it contains, 
and no sturdier pillars maintain its industry and prosperity than 
those which bear the name of Pease. 

Mr Joseph WhitwcU Pease, who has for nine years been senior 
member for South Durham, is as yet in the prime of life, having 
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been born in the year 1828. His father was the late Joseph 
Pease of South End, who sat in the House of Commons from 
1833 to 1841. His mother was one of the famous Gurneys of 
Norwich. He was the eldest of a numerous family. He was 
educated privately, and on completing his education entered 
upon commercial pursuits in his father's offices at Darlington. 
While in his teens, Mr Joseph Whitwell Pease took a prominent 
part in the working of the Darlington Mechanics* Institute, and 
in many ways gave occasion to his neighbours to believe that he 
would be a worthy successor to a worthy sire. When, on the 
25th of June 1849, h^ attained his majority, the event was cele- 
brated with popular festivities akin to those which mark the 
coming of age of the heir to a ducal estate. Darlington was en 
fete. The bells of St John's rang their first peal in honour of the 
event, while the discharge of cannon and the display of bunting 
was almost without precedent in the history of the town. At 
Shildon, Witton Park, and Crook there were similar rejoicings. 
At Adelaide Colliery there was a great feast prepared, at which 
1600 sat down to dine. We mention this more particularly, in 
order to draw attention to the speech made by his father on this 
occasion, as it gives some clue to the spirit in which the family 
at South End were trained. Joseph Pease, addressing the festive 
assembly at Adelaide, said : " I ask you to unite with me in 
humble desires— in prayers — that he, my son, may fulfil his 
duties, by the help of God, as a true Christian and true patriot ; 
that his ear may never be deaf to the complaint of the poor 
or the tale of woe ; that he may be willing to the best of his 
powers to discharge his duties in the sight of God and of his 
fellow-creatures ; and that he will bring 'all things,' and lay them 
upon the altar of Him that gave them, remembering that he, 
and you, and I must look for the only lasting inheritance 
beyond the grave." The speaker from whose lips fell these 
weighty, solemn words has entered into his inheritance ; and the 
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son of whom he spoke so feelingly, has realised not unworthily 
the pious aspirations, and sustains not unworthily the noble 
memories, of his honoured father. 

In 1854, Mr J. W. Pease married Mary, daughter of Alfred 
Fox — a child of that family, the Foxes of Falmouth, of whom 
Carlyle makes grateful mention, in whose society John Sterling 
found the solaces of genial culture and much-needed tranquillity. 

For some tifne before and after his marriage, Mr Joseph Whit- 
well Pease led a busy unobtrusive life, finding abundant employ- 
ment for his energies in the business of the firm with which he 
was connected, and in the philanthropic labours which were part 
of his patrimony. He took a warm interest in the welfare of 
the men employed in their numerous industrial concerns, and 
was ever ready to assist, by speech and money, the cause of 
civilisation in the North. From time to time his name crops up 
as a speaker at the meetings in connection with local Mechanics* 
Institutes, the opening of schools, the foundation of new places 
of worship, the anniversaries of floral and agricultural societies, 
and all the numberless occasions when, on business or on pleasure, 
men of all classes meet on a common platform. The time was 
one in which the needs of testifying was greater than it is now ; 
for in the family history records of charities and of public speeches 
are interspersed by grim and suggestive entries, of which this is 
a specimen : — " August 23, 1851. John Pease for non-payment 
of Church-rates before the Darlington Bench. He was fined. 
The Churchwardens' solicitor gave his fees to the poor." How 
changed are the times now! The entry seems to belong to 
an age when the burning of a heretic or the whipping of a 
"sectar>'" were ordinary diversions of the mob. Yet it is 
only some half-dozen years since the power of distraining 
for Church-rates used to be reckoned as one of the bulwarks 
of the Church of England. 

In 185 1, Mr J. W. P^ase is mentioned as one of a deputation 

T 
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sent by the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company to 
advocate the formation of a line from Middlesborough to Guis- 
brough ; from which we infer that he had established for himself 
a position in the railway at the age of 23. Although immersed 
in business, he was not callous to the movements of the age, 
and just after Louis Napoleon had perpetrated the coup d'etat^ 
we find Mr Pease discoursing to a public meeting upon the 
excellence of English institutions, which were able to progress 
steadily, and secure at the same time both prosperity and 
freedom. That was a season of more active political life than 
the present era of political inaction, at all events in South 
Durham ; and what holds good of South Durham is more or 
less the case with all England. Then, flagrant injustices were 
perpetually compelling earnest men to agitate for their removal; 
now, the most galling of these have been removed. Men do 
not plunder Quakers to pay for the washing of surplices ; nor 
are Dissenters fined, distrained upon, or imprisoned for the 
good of the Church. In like manner the question of redistribu- 
tion of seats was much more keenly felt then than now. None 
of the Teeside towns had members of their own, and successive 
Reform agitations received on the Tees the warmest encourage- 
ment. It is no doubt one great cayse of the overwhelming 
Liberal preponderance in South Durham that the electors of 
the boroughs remember only too well how obstinately their 
claims to representation were denied by the Conservatives. 
From 1 85 1 to 1866 there were all manner of schemes agitated, 
none of which were carried. Among others was one whereby 
Richmond had to be associated with Bedale, Leyburn, Middie- 
ham and Reeth. Another joined Northallerton and Thirsk, and 
proposed to give one of the seats so gained to Stockton, " with 
its adjuncts, Middlesborough and Hartlepool ! " Darlington 
wanted a member, and often urged her claims, but until 1868 
she pleaded in vain. The existence of these anomalies pressing 
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so harshly upon the district rendered it almost impossible for 
Toryism to make any headway. Liberalism was active and 
aggressive ; and Mr J. W. Pease, like all his family, was Liberal 
to the backbone. In industrial enterprises the same activity 
was manifest For instance, in November 1852, Mr J. W. Pease 
responded for his father at the cutting of the first sod of the 
Middlesborough and Guisbrough Railway ; in February 1853, he 
appeared at Middlesborough, and carried a resolutiotn at a public 
meeting in favour of the Darlington and Barnard Castle Railway 
Bill ; and in the same month new Gas Works were opened at 
Guisbrough, in ^yhich also he took a public part. In municipal 
matters the old times were more stirring than they have been 
recently. Stockton Borough Extension, Middlesborough Incor- 
poration, &c., all were being agitated. In the midst of these 
works, and others of like nature in South Durham and in Cleve- 
land, the years of his early manhood passed by. 

In 1856, the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics* Institutes held 
its annual gathering at Middlesborough, when Mr J. W. Pease 
conducted the visitors through Hutton Mines. Sixteen years 
later, when the Yorkshire Union visited Darlington, Mr Pease 
performed the same office to the visitors, on the latter occasion 
taking them through the extensive ironstone mines of Up- 
leatham, Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell and a large party of North 
Country savans accompanying the delighted explorers. On all 
similar occasions, as when the British Association came over 
from their Newcastle meeting to inspect the new ironstone field 
of Cleveland, he has ever placed himself and his mines at the 
disposal of visitors, to whom he extends his ready and generous 
hospitality. 

One of his first, if not his first, experience in Parliamentary 
business, was gained in May 1858, when, in the absence of his 
father, he was called upon as leading witness in support of the 
Stockton and Darlington North Riding Lines Bill. In August, 
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next year, he was again examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, in support of the Middlesborough and 
Guisbrough Railway Bill, when we read in the old newspaper 
file that his juvenile appearance, and the ability with which he 
supported the case of the Company, elicited most complimentary 
remarks from members of the Committee. As Mr Pease was 
then more than 30 years old, his years must have sat on him 
lightly. 

In 1859 the future member for South Durham addressed a 
public meeting at Darlington, on the Conservative Reform Bill 
then before Parliament, strongly condemning the proposed dis- 
tinction which it sought to establish between borough and 
county electors. The Bill was not passed. But the speaker 
was destined to render more assistance to the passing of the 
Reform Bill which was ultimately passed, than by speaking at 
a public meeting in Darlington. The time was coming when 
he was to be called to the House of Commons to assist in 
shaping the legislation of the Empire. Lord Palmerston's 
Parliament ran its dreary course to a drivelling close. Mr Pease 
was among those who had the honour of welcoming Mr Glad- 
stone to the North when our illustrious leader paid his memor- 
able visit to Middlesborough. A little later he was appointed 
by the late Earl of Zetland a Justice of the Peace in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. In 1863, when the members of the 
British Association visited Cleveland, he figured among their 
hosts, but from 1859 to 1865 he seems to have been absorbed 
by his manifold duties in connection with the industries, the 
control of which had fallen to a great degree upon his shoulders. 
Suddenly, however, with only one note of warning in the South 
Durham Mercury, Mr Henry Pease retired, on the eve of the 
dissolution of Parliament, from the representation of South 
Durham ; and Mr J. W. Pease was adopted as a Liberal candi- 
date in conjunction with Major (then Captain) Beaumont, his 
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present colleague. Together, the two champions gallantly fought 
the Division. Mr J. W. Pease was returned at the head of the 
poll, but through over-confidence on the part of the Liberals, the 
Tories secured the second seat. In December of 1865, he and 
Capt. Beaumont were entertained at a Liberal banquet in Dar- 
lington. The newly-elected M.P. made a speech, in which he 
declared that the Liberals of South Durham should not again be 
the victims of over-confidence. That promise^-or, call it resolu- 
tion — has been abundantly fulfilled. The elections of 1868 and 
1874 showed that the Liberals were thoroughly determined not 
to fall into the same hole into which they had stumbled in 1865. 
Mr Pease also predicted that Reform could not be long delayed, 
and that Darlington, Stockton, and The Hartlepools must soon 
be separately enfranchised. The senior Member for South 
Durham would be the last man to claim the gift of prophesying 
as one of his possessions ; but on several occasions the specula- 
tions which he has hazarded have been fulfilled almost to the 
very letter. Another remarkable instance of this occurs in his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons. It was made in 
the House of Commons in June 1866, upon the County Fran- 
chise Bill. After expressing his opinion that the mere balance 
of parties would be little affected by real Ri^form — an opinion 
held by few at that time, but shown to be strictly correct by 
the recent election — he went on to say, " Although I am too 
young to turn prophet, I venture to predict that, if the Bill 
now before the House is rejected, the country will soon have a 
better measure — a ;^io qualifications in counties, and household 
suffrage in boroughs." This prediction, made in 1866, was ful- 
filled to the letter, as regards the borough franchise, by Mr 
Disraeli ; and the very men who were then clamouring against 
a ;C2o county franchise passed an act which reduced it to £14, 
Yet another successful prediction, of later date, was made at 
the opening of the Sunderland Liberal Club last winter. Mr 
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Pease, who was speaking, anticipated the time when the con- 
stituencies of the County Palatine should be Liberal, and that, 
with perhaps one exception, not a single Tory should be sent 
to Parliament by the electors of Durham. Six months had 
not rolled by when this anticipation was more than fulfilled ; 
for Liberal Durham, without even the " single exception," has 
returned Thirteen Liberal Members to the Commons' House of 
Parliament 

At the general election of 1868, Mr Pease again appealed to 
the suffrages of the electors, and was again returned at the head 
of the poll. In 1874, he was equally successful; and on both 
occasions the Liberals carried both seats. The numbers polled 
by Mr Pease on each occasion, and the majority by which he 
distanced his Conservative competitor, testify to the steady 
growth of his popularity in the district which he represents. In 
1865, he polled 3401 votes; in 1868,4321; in 1874,4792. In 
the same years, his majorities over his Tory opponent were 
respectively 190, 575, and 905. 

As a member of the House of Commons, Mr Pease is a 
steady-going Liberal, whose votes are for the most part Radical. 
He speaks seldom. He votes regularly. He has attained to 
an assured Parliamentary standing as an earnest and sagacious 
politician. The subjects in which he is more specially interested 
are the reduction of the army, the retrenchment of expenditure, 
the extension of education, the freedom of commerce, the aboli- 
tion of all mere class legislation, the establishment of a system 
of International Arbitration, and the rejection of Mr Newdegate's 
Bill for the inspection of monastic establishments. Upon all 
or most of these he has spoken from time to time, as well as 
upon questions more peculiarly interesting to the locality. He 
gave valuable assistance to the miners in Committee on the 
Mines Regulation Bill ; for, although a coalowner, he supported 
the clauses which were demanded by the men, and opposed as 
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a body by the employers. He is opposed to the Permissive 
Bill, although in favour of placing the question of Licensing 
into the hands of the ratepayers, and he votes against Female 
Suffrage. 

Leaving his political career, we may fairly conclude with a 
brief glance at matters of a more personal description. From 
Mr Pease's marriage, already noticed, sprang a numerous family, 
the eldest of whom, Alfred Edward, is now 17 years old, and 
the youngest, Agnes Claudia, was born in 1870. His wedding 
was celebrated with great local rejoicings. In 1854 he resided 
in Woodlands, Darlington ; but he afterwards removed to a 
splendid mansion which he built near Guisbrough. In Hutton 
Hall he now resides, when in the North ; his town residence is 
18 Prince's Gardens, South Kensington, and he has also a charm- 
ing Highland home — Corndavon Lodge, Ballater, Aberdeenshire, 
about eight miles from Balmoral. 

We have alluded in general terms to the extent of the in- 
dustrial operations carried on by the firm of which the senior 
Member for South Durham is now the titular head. Even after 
all that has been said in these sketches concerning the colossal 
enterprises in which many of our North Country capitalists are 
engaged, it is startling to hear that the number of houses 
attached to the mines and collieries of Messrs J. W. Pease and 
Partners actually exceed in number those contained a century 
ago in Newcastle, Sheffield, or Leeds. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Oxford, Norwich, 
and Birmingham, no town or city in England contained in 1871 
as many houses as those owned by this single private firm. It 
should be understood that, in speaking of houses of a century 
ago, we only speak of those paying duties — house or window 
duty ; but as all Messrs Pease's houses would have paid these 
imposts, the comparison is just enough. We have many illus- 
trations of the marvellous expansion of our industries and 
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population, but we know few more striking than the fact that 
the single firm we have mentioned have as many houses in 
connection with their works as, with the exception of seven, 
were contained in any town in England this time last century. 
At operations so extended we cannot do more than cast a 
passing glance. The collieries in which Mr J. W. Pease is 
interested are Adelaide Colliery, near Shildon, St Helen's 
Auckland, Tindale, Windlestone, Pease's West, Bowden, Close, 
Stanley, Wooley, and Brandon near Crook, and Esh near 
Durham. In connection with these collieries there are 1794 
coke-ovens, while the houses attached to them are about 1 500. 
The men and boys employed in the collieries, coke-ovens, &c., 
number 4020: Three extensive firebrick-works are also carried 
on in connection with these collieries. In 1873 the total output 
of the collieries was 1,333,138 tons, and the yield of the coke- 
ovens 551,551 tons. The aggregate annual wage-bill of these 
establishments exceeds ;f 275, 000. The ironstone mines be- 
longing to the firm are only second to their collieries in extent 
and importance. They own five, viz., Upleatham, Lofthouse, 
Crags Hall, Lingdale, and Tocketts. The output of these 
mines is nearly equal to that of the collieries, amounting in 
1873 to 1,281,324 tons. The number of men and boys 
employed in bringing the ironstone to the surface is about 
2350, and the houses in connection with them are about 770. 
The annual wage-bill at these Cleveland mines exceeds 
;f 180,000. The third great branch of industry with which Mr 
J. W. Pease is connected is that of quarrying limestone. The 
Messrs Peases own the Broad wood Limestone Quarries, where 
they employ 150 men and lads, raise 206,758 tons of limestone 
per annum, and pay ;f 26,000 in wages every year. Thus, in 
the three great divisions of the industrial operations demanded 
by the Iron Trade of the North of England — the production of 
ironstone, the raising of coal, and the quarrying of limestone — 
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Mr J, W. Pease must be conceded a place in the very front 
rank. Every year, the firm of which he is chief partner hew 
out from the bowels of the earth nearly three million tons 
of valuable minerals, employ 6500 men, and pay half a million 
sterling in wages. If more proof were wanted of the g^'gantic 
extent of their operations, it would be afforded by the fact that 
the railway dues paid by them every year is almost equal to a 
quarter of a million sterling. The amount actually paid, in the 
half-year ending December 31st, 1873, was ;g' 119,856. 

This list, however, does not include all the undertakings in 
which the senior M.P. for South Durham has a direct interest. 
He IS senior partner of the banking firm of Messrs J. & J. W. 
Pease, and he is, if we mistake not, the chief of the famous 
" Middlesborough Owners," upon whose estate so much of the 
capital of Cleveland has been built. Although not actively 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, Mr Pease has an interest in 
ironworks at Middlesborough, and he has for some time been 
senior member of the famous engineering firm of Newcastle, 
R. Stephenson & Co. He is also interested in the large worsted- 
spinning and manufacturing mills at Darlington, with which the 
family have been connected for several generations, 

Mr Pease is not unmindful of the duties which are inseparable 

from the responsible position which he occupies. He has ever 

taken a deep interest in all that concerns the welfare of his 

workpeople. In this he but treads in the steps of his father, 

whose work he carries on and extends. His exertions in the 

matter of education are commensurate with the extent of the 

requirements of his workmen. His firm own ten collieries 

and five ironstone mines, but they have no fewer than 26 schools. 

These schools are taught by 23 teachers, and 43 pupil teachers. 

They are all conducted upon the British and Foreign School 

system, are perfectly unsectarian, and are attended by no fewer 

than 4000 children. In addition to these elementary schools, 
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the firm, desirous to advance technical education in the district, 
maintain a qualified science lecturer and teacher from South 
Kensington, and have built places for teaching, and supplied 
the necessary appliances for training those who wish to acquire 
technical and scientific knowledge. Although a member of the 
Society of Friends, Mr Pease has contributed more largely to 
the Church of England than any other man in the county. His 
contributions to religious denominations of the district are im- 
partial and bountiful. In all matters of Temperance and the 
evangelisation of the people, the Messrs Pease take an active 
interest. They maintain seven home missionaries of various 
denominations, who spend their lives in labouring to raise the 
moral standard of those employed in the collieries and iron 
mines. The Middlesborough Owners are now on the eve of 
presenting five " British Workmen " — public-houses, at which no 
intoxicants are sold — to the workmen of Middlesborough ; and 
Mr Pease is at present engaged in perfecting a similar institution, 
now nearly ready to be opened, at Guisbrough. Temperance 
halls, mechanics' institutes, reading rooms, and similar institu- 
tions throughout the North, have ever found in him a liberal 
and ready subscriber. In connection with the ironstone mines^ 
the Messrs Pease maintain two Cottage Hospitals ; and at Salt- 
burn they recently opened a commodious Convalescent Home. 
A creche has recently been erected near Hutton Hall ; and in 
Guisbrough a mission room and a Bible woman are maintained. 
Mr Pease is not given to paying for the services of others 
without sharing in them himself At Hutton, when at home, he 
takes a leading part in the unsectarian religious services, which 
are regularly carried on there every Sunday. He is intimately 
acquainted with the condition of his workmen, and his evidence 
on the question of the condition of the miners was among the 
most valuable contributions to the public information on this 
subject elicited by the Coal Committee of the late Parliament 
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It would be impossible to enumerate one tithe of the innumer- 
able benefactions he has conferred, for public objects, on the 
district ; but, even in this hurried sketch, it would be unfair not 
to notice the gift of the new Cemetery to the north-end district 
of Darlington, and of a wing to the new High School for 
Middlesborough, both of which have been made by Messrs Pease, 
within the last twelve months, and which represent a money 
value of between £2^fyyo and ;f 30,000. In such good works 
the munificence of the philanthropist may overshadow, to 
some extent, the reputation of the honest politician ; but both 
combine to make his native county proud of having the senior 
Member for South Durham included in the Durham Thirteen 
of 1874. 



THE END. 
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The Northern Echo is the only Morning Newspaper in the County of Durham. 

The Northern Echo is the oldest Halfpenny Morning Newspaper in Great Britain. 

The Northern Echo is published at Darlington, a first-class railway centre for 
the Northern Counties of England, every morning (Sundays excepted), and 
despatched by all the earliest trains. 

The Northern Echo can be had in London and Edinburgh respectively at ten o'clock 
each morning of publication, and at all intervening railway stations, north 
and south of Darlington, at a proportionately early hour. 

The Northern Echo first gained distinction by its early intelligence, partly from 
special sources of information, during the Franco-German War oi 1870-71. 

The Northern Echo was quoted with approval in 1871 by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone in his address to the constituents of Mr W. H. Gladstone, 
M.P. for Whitby. 

The Northern Echo was described in 1872, by the Reverend Newman Hall of 
Surrey Chapel, London, as having surprisingly realised in the provinces the 
ideal he had formed, during his first visit to the United States of America, of 
what was needed to supply a felt want in metropolitan journalism — a high- 
class newspaper at the lowest possible price. 

The Northern Echo was contrasted in 1872, in a speech by the eloquent Miss 
Sturge of Birmingham, with the press of the Midland Counties of England. 
In the latter district, Miss Sturge said, the public sentiment was far in 
advance of the public journals ; in the district of the Northern Echo^ she 
found the press a real leader and guide of public opinion. 

The Northern Echo was quoted by the Right Hon. Earl Grey, in the House of 
Lords, in March 1874, as his authority for an authentic history of our rela- 
tions with Ashantee prior to the necessity arising for Sir Garnet Wolseley's 
Expedition. 

The Northern Echo was alluded to, by Sir Charles Dilke, in his Ballot Amend- 
ment Speech, in the House of Commons, March 27, 1874, as ''the leading 
paper ot a populous and progressive northern county." 

The Northern Echo has been distinguished from the outset, by its early intelligence, 
and by the vigour and independence of its comments on public affairs. 

The Northern Echo has in three years quadrupled its circulation. 

The Northern Echo publishes the earliest authentic intelligence relating to the Coal 
and Iron Trades of Durham and Cleveland. 

The Northern Echo circulates chiefly in Durham and in the North Riding of 
York, and is one of the best Advertising Media published in the 
Provinces. 
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